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A®CHITECTS BENEVOLENT) 

SOCIETY, 
PATKONS. 
Sir Robert Smirke. A. J. B. Beresford Hope, Esq. M.P. 


Presipent—Sydney Smirke, Esq. R.A. 


: TKUSTEES, 
Philip Hardwick, Esq. R.A. | Charles R. Cockerell, Esq. R.A. 
—_ Gilbert Scott, Esq. R.A 
Th TREASUKER— William Tite, Esq. F. R. 8. M.P. 

e List of Subscribers and Annual "Report may be obtained ef the 
ong or. Subscriptions will be received by WILLIAM TITE, 
$2, +7 Helen’s-place, the Treasurer ; or by Mr. GOULD, the Collector, 

Great Ormond-street, W W.C. 

J, TURNER, Hon. Secretary, 15, Wilton-street. 


[HE BUILDERS’ BALL, in aid of the 


Funds of the Builders’ Benevolent Institution, is fixed to take 
FeeRU ARTs ROOMS, St. James’s, on THURSDAY, 20th 
of the Ch 1862. Gentlemen desirous of promoting the interests 
names arity by ha ane yg a pleased to forward their 

Secretary, Mr. BIRD, at 
Southampton- street, Bloomsbury. at the Office, 23, 


BUILDERS’ BENEVOLENT INSTITU- 


TION.—An ELECTION of THREE PENSIONERS (tw: 
‘o males 
= my a was held on the 28th ult. at the London Tavern. 
ucknett, Esq. Treasurer of the Institution, in the chair. 
William Palmer Te Agen St 
Archibald Croser 1... 221.77 235 | eels émith.. 


W. Taylor .... The i ri gh were :— 
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5. Noble eigen ae aan Sarah Wright.. coccece 879 


7th December, 18 31. 
ices of the Institution 
Ri. Southampton-street, Bloomsbury. 


[HE ARC CHITECTURAL EXHIBITION, 


The Committee be 
Ps gto diac that the EXHIBITION will OPEN 
Usual NEXT YEAR. All works to be sent to 9, Conduit-street, on 


the FIR: 
Will be rat MONDAYin MARCH, Carriage from. and to the country 


Th 
coring, Gommittee beg to remind Architects that this Fxbibition will 
Collect py sed Visitors of all nations, and they trust that the 
ne art A Great ees Models will worthily represent the position 
ie Collection of Buildin, 
g Materials . 
rived as usual in the Exhitition. als and Patents will also be com 
JAS. FERGUSSON, F.R.A.S. 
JAS, EDMESTON, F.R.LB.A- } Hon. Secs. 


BSRgaar ee as hN 
‘PHE EXHIBITION of BUILDING IN- 


~ Vv 
ota en &c. is NOW OPEN daily, from 
street, Admission at -” Galleries, No. 9, Conduit-street, Regent- 


A. G. HARRIS, Secretary. 








HE QUEEN'S CONCERT-ROOMS, 


Hanover-square.—Mr. COCKS begs to inform those Ladies and 
Gentlemen who propose giving Concerts, Balls, Soirées, Matinées, 
Lectures, or other Entertainments—as also the Directors of Religious 
and other Societies—that these celebrated ROOMS will be READY 
for USE the FIRST WEFK in JANUARY, 1862. The rooms have 
been highly decorated, and are furnished with lavatories and every 
modern appliance for the promotion of comfort.—For particulars, 
apply to Messrs. ROBERT COCKS & CO. New Burlington street 
(Publishers to her Most Gracious Majesty the Queen), and No. 4, 
Hanover-square. 


OCIETY for the ENCOURAGEMENT of 


the FINE ARTS. 
President—The Right Hon. the Earl of ELLESMERE, 

The Fourth Session (1861-2) has commenced. Lectures on the 
various branches of the Fine Arts (including Music) will be delivered 
every THURSDAY, till the end of JONE, except in the weeks wherein 
the Conversazioni (six in number) take place. Lectures to com- 
mence at Eight; a Discussion will follow. A Programme of the 
arrangements for the Session, with form of application for Member- 
ship, &c. to be had at the Offices of the Society, 9, Conduit-street, W. 
Subscription, One guinea per annum. 

HENRY OTTLEY, Hon. Secretary. 

*,* Programmes were sent out to all the Members on the 2Ist 
November, Should any not have received them, they are respectfully 
requested to notify the fact to the Hon. Secretary. 


ATTLESHOW.—Mxz.W. W. FORD, Brick, 


J Tile, and Pottery Engineer; Southborough, Hingshen-en. 
Thames, Surrey ; Office, 27, Aldersgate- -street, City, can be consulted 
at his Office during the Cattle Show, from TEN 10 the Morning till 
FIVE in the Afternoon. 

THE CRITERION BRICK TILE AND SANITARY —_ MACHINE 
can be seen at work, daily, at Messrs. BUNNETT & CO.’S Works, 
Engineers, Deptford, by cards only. Apply to W. W. F. as above.— 
W. W. Ford has a good staff of workmen ready to send to any part of 
the country, who will contract to make Bricks, Tiles, Land Drain 
Le ogy Sanitary Pipes, &c. at per 1,000. Delivered from the clamp or 

iln. 














COMPETITIONS. 
LOUCESTER CATTLE MARKET.— 


The Council of the City of Gloucester invite architects and 
others to send in DESIGNS for LAYING OUT and IMPROVING the 
present CATTLE MARKET. Architects wishing to compete for the 
same may obtain a plan of the site and particulars of instruction 
upon application to me the undersigned, to whom the designs are to 
be sent, on or before the llth day of JANUARY, 1362. The Council 
propose to give a premium of 253. for the plan selected, the plan to be 
the property of the Council, who do not bind themselves to carry out 
the plans, or employ the architect of such designs, but in case they do 
so the premium under such circumstances to merge into the com- 
mission, which will be 52. per cent. upon the out'ay. Ifthe plans 
sent in are not, in the estimation of the Council, of sufficient merit, 
the premium will not be given. 

WILLIAM *McLANDSBOROUGH, C.H, Chamberlain 
of the said City. 
Corn Exchange, Gloucester, 27th November, 1861, 








CONTRACTS. 
YDE PIER.—To CONTRACTORS and 


BUILDERS.—The Directors of the Ryde Pier Company are 
desirous of receiving TENDEKS for the ENLARGEMENT and IM 
PROVEMENT of the RYDE PIER ; consisting ofa pier and tramway, 
with a double line of rails, along the east side of and adjoining the 
present pier from the quay wall, now in course of erection at the 
inner end of the pier to the south-east face of the pier-head, which is 
a length of 2,106 lineal feet, or thereabouts ; together with a Slipway, 
Gangway,and Breakwater, near the outer or north end of the said 
pier and tramway. The pier, slipway, gangway, and breakwater are 
to be constructed of timber. The drawings, specifications, and con 
ditions, with forms of Tender, may be inspected on and after the 
25th instant, at the Offices of Mr. W. E. RATCLIFFE, Solicitor, Ryde, 
Isle of Wight, where also Tenders may be delivered, marked, “Tender 
for Tramway, &c.” on or before TEN o’clock on SATURDAY, the 21st 
of DECEMBER next. The Directors donot pledge thernselves to accept 
the lowest or any other Tender. Security will be required for the due 
performance of the works. 

Ryde, Isle of Wight, November 18, 1861. 


EWCHURCH, SWANSEA.—To 
BUILDERS and CONTRACTORS.—Persons cesirous of sub- 
mitting TENDERS for BUILDING a NEW CHURCH at Swansea, 
South Wales, can inspect the plans and specifications at the residence 
of ROBERT EATON, Esq. Bryn-y-Mor, Swansea, and can obtain 
further informaticn on application to the Architect, The Tenders 
are to be delivered to the Architect on or before the 23rd DECEM- 
BER, and no pledge is given that the lowest will be accepted. 
THOMAS NICHOLSON, F.I.B.A. Diocesan Architect, Hereford. 


ENDAL BRIDGE.—To IRON- 


_4 FOUNDERS and CONTRACTORS.—The Corporation of the 
City of York are desirous of receiving TENDERS for the ERECTION 
of a CAST-InON BRIDGE, at Lendal Ferry, plans and sections 
of which may be inspected, on and after the 12th instant, at the City 
Surveyor’s Office, Guildhall, York; and at the Offices of the Engineer, 
THOMAS PAGE, Esq. 2, Middle Scotland-yard, Whitehall, London. 
T-nders. with references, to be sent in on or before the 26th instant ; 
but the Co: poration d» not bind themselves to accept the lowest or 
any Tender. HENRY RICHARDSON, Town Clerk, York, 

December 4, i861. 


UILDERS desirous of TENDERING for 


the ERECTION of THREE SMALL HOUSES ir Brown’s-lane, 
Spitalfields, may sce the drawings and specification at Messrs. HAM- 
MACK & LAMBERT’S, 59, Bishopsgate-street, City, E.C.—Tenders to 
be delivered on FRIDAY, the 20th instant, at TWELVE o’clock.—The 














freehclder does net bind himself to accept ‘the lowest or any Tender, 








CONTRACTS. 
O DRAIN-PIPE MAKERS and CON- 


TRACTORS.—The Alton Local Board are prepared to receive 
TENDERS for the SUPPLY of GLAZED STONEWARE PIPES and 
PIECES, for the DRAINAGE of the TOWN of ALTON. Specifications 
with forms of Tender (price 1s. each), may be had on application to 
the undersigned, or to J. W. PENFOLD, Esq. 2, Charlotte-row, 
Mansion House, London. All Tenders are “required to be sent in 
to the Clerk to the Local Board, Alton, Hants. under a sealed 
cover, marked “ Tender for Glazed Stoneware Pipes,” on or before 
WEDNESDAY, the 18th DECEMBER next.—The Board do not bind 
themselves to accept the lowest or any Tender. 

Alton, November 26, 1861. WILLIAM TRIMMER, Clerk. 


UDLEY DISPENSARY.—To 


BUILDERS.—Persons willing to TENDER for the ERECTION 
and COMPLETION of a DISPENSARY RESIDENCE and BUILD- 
INGS, at Dudley, may view the plans, drawings, and specification at 
my Office, on and after MONDAY, the 9th day of DECEMBER next. 
Sealea Tenders to be delivered to the Honorary Secretary, JOHN 
RENAUD, Esq. Dudley, on or before SATURDAY, the 4th day of 
JANUARY, 1862. The Committee will not be bound to accept the 
lowest or any of the Tenders.—By order, 
THOMAS SMITH, Architect, 
The Mount, near Stourbridge, November 25, 1861. 


O BUILDERS, CONTRACTORS, &c.— 


Persons willing to CONTRACT with the Justices for the county 
of Warwick forthe ERECTION of certain BUILDINGS as a depot for 
a part of the permanent staff of the First Regiment of Warwickshire 
Militia ; aleo for a number of prisoners’ cells adjoining the Crown Court, 
and for “other works, alterations, and repairs upon the site of the old 
county gaol at Warwick, may inspect ‘the plans, sections, and eleva- 
tions, together with specifications of the works, from MONDAY, the 
2nd of DECEMBER, to to SATURDAY, iy 2st of DECEMBER next 

upon to Quartermaster BANNISTER, 
at the Militia Storehouse, ‘Northgate-street, ‘Warwick, on or before 
which latter day sealed Tenders, endorsed “ Tender for’ Militia Store- 
house, &c.” are to be forwarded to me at my Office, in Stratford-upon- 
Avon, free of expense, together with the names, residences, and occu- 
pations of two responsible persons willing to be bound with the con- 
tractor for the due performance of the works.—Any further informa- 
tion may be obtained upon to Mr. KENDALL, a 
Surveyor, Castle Park, Warwick. The Justices do not engage to 
accept the lowest or any oe. 

. HUNT, Clerk of the Peace. 


Stratford-upon-Avon, 2lst Smeamen, 1861. 


ARSONSTOWN and PORTUMNA 


BRIDGE RAILWAY.—NOTICE to CONTRACTORS and 
OTHERS.—The Directors of this Company are desirous to receive 
TENDERS for the EXECUTION of the WORKS required in the 
FORMATION of the RAILWAY between Parsonstown and the East 
Bank of the River Shannon being a length of 10 miles and 10 chains, 
or thereabouts. Drawings and specifications may be seen, and fur- 
ther information obtained, on and after the 16th DECEMBER next, 
at the Company’s Offices, Portumna; as also at the Offices of the 
Engineers, Messrs. NIXON & DENNIS, No. 3, Victoria-street, West- 
minster Abbey, S.W. Tenders, addressed to the Board of Directors, 
endorsed ‘‘ Tender for Works,” to be sent to this Office, on or before 
MONDAY, the 6th JANUARY next. The Directors do not bind 
themselves to accept the lowest or any Tender.—By order, 

MATTHEW RUSHE, Secretary. 
Company’s Offices, Portumna, 26th November, 1861. 


ALIFAX NEW TOWN HALL.—The 


Corporaton of Halifax are desirous of receiving TENDERS for 
a HUT-WATER APPARA!YUS for the New Town Hall, in accordance 
with drawings and specification prepared by the Architect, and which 
may be seen on application to the Clerk of Works, New Town Hall, 
Halifax.—The Tenders must be delivered to E. M. WAVELL, Esq. 
Town Clerk’s Office, Halifax, on or before THURSDAY, the 19th day 
of DECEMBER instant. 


ONDON and NORTH-WESTERN RAIL- 


WAY.—To CONTRACTORS and BUILDERS.—The Directors 
are desirous of receiving TENDERS for the ERECTION of a Passen- 
ger and Goods STATION, at Sutton Coldfield, near Birmingham, 
Parties desirous of Tendering may inspect the drawings and obtain 
statements of the quantities, at the Engineer’s Office, Euston Station, 
on THURSDAY, the 12th of DECEMBER, between the hours of TEN 
and FOUR o'clock. Tenders, addressed to the Secretary at this Office, 
to be sent in on or before WEDNESDAY, the 18th of DECEMBER, at 
FOUR o’clock pm. The Directors do not bind themselves to accept 
the lowest Tender.— By order, CHAS. E. STEWART, Secretary. 

Secretary’s Office, Eu:ton Station, 4th December, 1861. 


JAS-LIGHTING, CITY of LONDON.— 


The Commissioners of Sewers of the City of London hereby 
give notice, that they will meet in the Guildhall of the said City, on 
TUESDAY, the 17th day of DECEMBER next, at ONE o’clock pre- 
cisely, to receive TENDERS for LIGHTING the PUBLIC LAMPS in 

the said City with GAS, from the lst of FEBRUARY next, for 
the term of one year, agreeably to a specification, which may be seen 
at this Office. Security will be required for the due execution of the 
contract; and no Tender will be i after ONE o’clock on the 
day of treaty JOSEPH DAW, Principal Clerk. 
Sewers Office, Guildhall, November 28, 1861. 


O BUILDERS.—Persons desirous of 


CONTRACTING for TAKING DOWN and REBUILVING the 
PARISH CHURCH of BEITISCOMBE, Dorset, may see the plans 
and specification at my Office, on and after MONDAY. the 9th 
instant, between the Soon of TEN and FOUR. Sealed Tender, 
endorsed, ‘‘Tender for Bettiscombe Church,” to be delivered to me 
not later than TUESDAY, the 24th. The lowest or any Tend r not 
necessarily accepted. JOHN HICKS, Architect, 

Dorchester, Dorset, December 2, 1861. 



































RYCESON’S ORGAN FACTORY, 


BROOK STREET, EUSTON ROAD, LONDON, N.W. Estax 
blished 1796.—Apply for PRICED CATALOGUE of St. Cecilia, Seuda- 
more, and other Organs usually in Stock. Also as to the Tuning, &c, 
of Organs in all parts of the country. Church ow of any size 
built, enlarged, or revoiced, as well as removed and REHOUSED 
DURING RESTORATIONS. PRIZE MEDAL, 1851. 
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THE BUILDER. 





[Duc. 7, 1861. 




















(JUROR CLASS XXVI.) PAPIER MACHE AND CARTON PIERRE WORKS, FIRST-CLASS MEDAL 


GREAT 


49, RATHBONE PLACE, W. 
GEORGE JACKSON AND SONS 


(Established in 1780) 


EXPOSITION 


the attention of Architects, Builders, Decoratom, and the trade in general, to their large assortment: of 


Enrich wents for-Ceilings and Cornices, in the-Gothic, Elisubethau, Italian, 


ichaissance, Louis XIV. KV. XVL and 


many other styles; alse rich or simple Pauel Deeorations, Elizabethan and Gothie Dados ouldings 
all sizes, and to thes varied selection of Centre Flowere for Ocilings, Gothic Basses, aeons > 


San % read Ba Trusses, Column. and Pilaster 
E x H | B I T ! 0 N, Ortho large and lengthened experience of GEORGE JACKSON and SONS in decorations of Drawing and Dining U N : V E R S E L L E, 


rooms, Libraries, &c. for private houses, or public buildings, many of which 
under Architects of the highest eminence, 


business. 


1 they have had the houour of executing 
enables them with confidence to direct notice to that branch of their 


Upholsterers are invited to inspect the large variety of Glass Frames, Tables, C: y é RIS 
LON DON ? The large extent of their works, and the recent adoption of steam- von and pedir se ng mn ane PA 
——~ te aa in materials and speed ; while for design, quality, relief, aud finish, they flatter themselves they 
stand unriv: : 
1851. DESIGNS MADE FOR ANY WORKS 1855. 


PAPIER MACHE AND CARTON PIERRE WORKS, 49, RATHBONE-PLACE, LONDON, W. 
LITHOGRAPHED DESIGNS OF CEILING FLOWERS, &c. SENT FREE. ON APPLICATION. 
AGENT IN IRELAND—MR. CHARLES LAURANCE, 21, SOUTH MALL, CORK. 





WHITE AND PARLBY’S 


NEW ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE OF PAPIER MACHE AND CARTON PIERRE ENRICHMENTS, 


PARTS I. TO V. NOW READY, EITHER OF WHICH WILL BE FORWARDED POST FREE, 


ON RECEIPT OF ‘ 


TWELVE STAMPS. SPECIMEN SHEET, WITH PARTICULARS, SENT ON APPLICATION, ENCLOSING POSTAGE STAMP. 


WHITE AND PARLBY, 


49 & 560, GREAT MARYLEBONE STRZET, LONDON, W. 





MORTAR - MILLS, 
CRABS, 
CRANES, 
BLOCKS, 


JACKS, 
&e. &e. 





PUMPS 


OF ALL 


DESCRIPTIONS. 


WELL-BORING TOOLS, 
IRON PAILS, &e. 


OF ALL SIZES. 


PORTABLE STRAM-ENGINES FOR HIRE OR SALE. 
R. RICHARDS & CO. Upper Ground Street, Blackfriars Road. 





ARBLE CHIMNEY PIECES, SLABS 


for SHOP FITTINGS, &c.—Handsome Moulded Truss Chim- 

ney Pieces, 11-inch jambs, l1-ioch shelf, 14-inch thick, 2-feet 10-inch 

opening, for 2l, 15s. Superior Water-leaf Truss Chimney Pieces of 

r size, 32. Bold Box 9-inch jambs, 2-feet 8-inch opening, 12. 10s. 

Chimney Pieces on view.—R. SPRAGGS, 40, Hollingsworth-street, St. 
James’s-road, Holloway. 


ATENT MARBLE WORKS, 


188, GREAT PORTLAND-STREET, PORTLAND-PLACE, and 
BLUNDELL-STREET, CALEDONIAN-ROAD. PATENT MARBLE 
SLABS and PANELS, of any size, and in all kinds of Marble for 
lining Hal's, Staircases, Corridors, Bath-rooms, &c, Also Columns, 
Pilasters, &c, and CHI MNEY-PIECES, Table Tops, and Pedestals, &c, 
at very moderate prices. 

THE NEW ARTIFICIAL STONE CHIMNEY-PIECES, in hand- 
some designs, and very strong and durable, from 7s. 6d. to 30s, 


HE BRITISH and FOREIGN MARBLE 


GALLERIES, 17, Newman-street, Oxford-street. 
EDWARDES, BROTHERS, & BURKE, PROPRIETORS. 
The largest and most superior Stock of Chimney-pieces in Europe 
on view at the above-named Establishment, 
Manufactories : Carrara (Italy), Belgium, and 17, Newman-street, 
London, W.— Estimates for every description of Marble Work, 
Sole Agents for the Invernettie Granite Company. 


OLUMNS in MARBLE, GRANITE, &c. 


Columns having heen so extensively used in architectural de- 
corations, &c, the Westminster Marble Company now keep in stock 
a great variety of coloured MARBLE for Medixval works, and they 
are enabled, with the assistance of machinery, to execute orders at a 
considerable reduction in price. Marble floors, &c, &c, sold at alow 
eo Marble Works, Earl-street, Horseferry-road, 

ank, 


& J. FREEMAN, Merchants in the 


e various descriptions of STONE, GRANITE, and SLATE, 

for Engineering and Building purposes, Supplies direct from the 

arries, by vessel or railway. Direct communication with the prin- 

pal ports for EXPORTATION. Wharf prices and estimates for 

r) contracts, including quarry work or other labour, forwarded 
on application.—Office, 27, Millbank-street, London, 8.W. 


A T & Ss 2 © & & 


SAMUEL R. NOBLE, 
STONE MERCHANT and QUARRYMASTER, BOX, near 
Chippenham, Wilts, 
to inform Builders and Others, that he can supply BOX-HILL 
GROUND-STONE, in BLOCK or ASHLAR, of the BEST QUALITY, 
Prices and cost of transit furnished on application. 


RTLAND STONE.—The Portland Stone 


of Old Westminster Bridge is of such EXCELLENT QUALITY 
and LOW in PRICE that it is beiug extensively used for several Jarge 
public buildings in London.—For terms, apply to the Contractors, 
THORN & CO, Pimlico Wharf, Grosvenor-road, 8.W. 


OHN BAZLEY WHITE & BROTHERS, 


MARBLE MERCHANTS, 
MILLBANK-STREET, WESTMINSTER. 
Marble of all kinds, and of best quality, in Block and Slab, 
Marble Mortars, &o, 


AEN and AUBIGNY STONE. 
FOUCARD, BROTHERS, late P. FOUCARD, STONE 
HANTS and QUARRYMEN, 
Cargoes shipped to order from Caen to any port, Contracts taken 
for any quantities, 
Dep6t—GRANITE WHARF, East Greenwich, 
Office—4, Three Crown-square, Borough. 





























ED MANSFIELD STONE 
WHITE MANSFIELD STONE. 

YELLOW MAGNESIAN or BOLSOVER LIMESTONE. 
Consigned in railway trucks, direct from the Quarries, in blocks not 
exceeding twelve tons ; or worked at the Quarries and delivered free 
from injury at any railway station. 

Mr. ROBERT LINDLEY, Mansfield Quarries, Nottinghamshire. 





ALE of WARDOUR FREE STONE, 
TISBURY, WILTSHIRE. 

T. P. LILLY, Quarryman and Stone Merchant, begs to introduce to 
the notice of Architects, Contractors, Stone Merchants, snd Builders, 
the FREE STONE raised from recently-opened QUARRIES at 
TISBURY and the neighbourhood. 

Geologically this Stone is identical with the Portland Oolites, and its 
workable properties present a medium between that material and the 
Bath stone. Numerous buildings of considerable antiquity attest the 
durability and texture of the Stone of this district. Amongst these 
may be cited SALISBURY CATHEDRAL, TISBURY CHURCH, the 
POULTRY CROSS at SALISBURY, WILTON ABBEY, &c. erected from 
Chilmark and other Quarries immediately adjacent to those under 
notice. The beds are of considerable thickness, and blocks of any ordi- 
nary size are readily obtained. Some of the beds are nearly white, and 
others ofa cream colour; there is considerable variety in strata, the 
grain ofsome of the beds being remarkably fine, and are peculiarly 

dapted for or tal, and especially carved work, whilst other 
beds produce a stone much more indurated, which would be perfectly 
fitted to stand the action of water, or exposure to those tests which 
usually affect and disintegrate the common free stone. 

Specimens of the Stone may be seen at Messrs. POOLE & SON’S, 
Marble and Stone Works, Great Smith-street, Westminster, 8.W. ; 
and in the Museum of Practical Geology, Jermyn-street, Nos. 311 
and 312, Case V.; and any quantity may be obtained of Messrs. 
KNIGHT & SON, Devon Wharf, Mile-end, London, or direct from 
the Tisbury Quarries. 

Orders for Worked Stone carefully executed at the Quarries. 
Samples forwarded, and any other information may be obtained of 

Mr. T. P. LILLY, Gillingham, Dorset. 








WOERSst of DEAN STONE — 


Messrs. HEWETT & (O. (successors to T. GRINDELL & CO.) 
The FOREST of DEAN QUARRIES, COLKFORD, 
GLOUCESTERSHIRE, 

Are prepared to supply any quantity of GRAY and BROWN PEN- 
NANT SANDSTONE, unequalled by any in the world for general 
purposes, suitable for every purpose to which stone is applied. 

Prices quoted on application, delivered on board vessel or rail, at 
Lydney, with cost of transit to any port or railway station in the 
United Kingdom. 


ANSOME’S IMPERISHABLE 


SILICEOUS STONE. 

ARCHITECTURAL DETAILS, BALUSTRADES, CHIMNEY- 
PIECES, FOUNTAINS, VASES, and every description of Garden 
Decorations executed to order; and an extensive stock on hand at 
reduced prices, 

Filters and Filtering Slabs for Domestic or Manufacturing purposes 

For estimates and priced illustrations and inspection of stock 
apply to Mr. FREDERICK RANSOME, 7, Cannon-row, Westiminster 
or Patent Stone Works, Ipswich, 


AGNUS’S ENAMELLED SLATE 


obtained the Medal of the Society of Arts, the Prize Medal at 
the Great Exhibition, 1851, and Two First-class Medals at the Paris 
Exhibition. 

Trashy imitations of this beautiful material are being palmed upon 
the public. Architects are therefore requested to see that the name 
of “ MAGNUS” is upon each article. 

Chimney-pieces, Billiard-tables, Table-tops, Baths, Wall-linings, 
&c. a New Lllustrated Catalogue of which can be had at the Pimlico 
Slate Works, 39 and 40, Upper Belgrave-place, Pimlico, 8.W. 


LATES.—MESSRs. JONES & CO. have 


kK.) a STOCK of SLATES of different sorts from the best quarries in 
Wales ; also Slabs and Cisterns, delivered at any station in quantities 
of not less than five tons:—Prices forwarded and estimates given on 
application.—Address, 

No. 1, BOLD TERRACE, CHESTER. 


Le CASTERTON FREESTONE. 
Anply for prices, &c. t 


Oo 
FRANCIS & OCTAViUS N. SIMPSON, STAMFORD ; 
and see Svecimens at the Office of 
Messrs. PINDER SIMPSON & SONS, 29, Saville-row, London, and 
at the Museum of Practical Geology, Jermyn-street, W. 

Tbis stone is raised in blocks of any portable size, and is about four 
feet thick in the bed. It will stand ANY WEATHER, is much used 
for water-works, and for the building and restoration of churches 
When used as ashlar work it is not necessary to place it bed-wise. It 
works freely with a tooth-saw, and is wrought at a cheaper rate than 
any stone in the kingdom. 














ATH! BATH!! BATH!!! 
ROBERT STRONG 


STONE MERCHANT and QUARRY OWNER, BOX HILL, near 
CHIPPENHAM. WILTS, supplies 
BOX HILL GROUND STONE, OF THE BEST QUALITY, 
Masons’ Work prepared ready for fixing. 
AGENT IN LONDON: 


SAMUEL TRICKETT, ISLE OF DOGS, E, 
and JERUSALEM COFFEE-HOUSE, EC. 


ARKET WHARF, REGENT’S PARK 

BASIN.—WEST END DEPOT for Yorkshire Paving, Portland 

and Derby Stone, Bangor Slates, Slabs, &c. &c, Also, Bricks, Lime, 

Cement, Plaster, Tiles, Laths, and Fire Goods.—SCOLES & WooD 

invite the attention of Masons, Builders, and Others, to their Stock.as 

above, where every thing will be charged at the lowest prices, Head- 
stones, Ledgers, Steps, Landings, &c. cut on the shortest notice, 

Country orders promptly attended to, 


Y. GEORGE & COMPANY, 


CAEN and AUBIGNY QUARRYMEN and GENERAL 
STONE MERCHANTS, CAEN WHARF, ROTHERHITHE, SE. 
Seasoned Caen Stone always in Stock, and a large assortment of 
Sawn Slab in Parkspring, Harehill, &c. &c. 
Grindstones, Steps, Sills, Coping, Landings, Paving, and all descrip 
tions of Yorkshire Block, Cargoes shipped direct from the Quarries. 
Prices and specimens forwarded on application, 


OLISHED GRANITE WORKS 


._ ABERDEEN.—TOMBS, COLUMNS, PILASTERS, &c. executed 
ofthe finest material and workmanship — Apply to ALEXANDER 
MACDONALD, Aberdeen; or to Mr. DAVID WILLET, Londoa 
Agent, 404, Euston-road, N.W. 


RANITE—The Cheesewring Granite 
Company, Limited, Liskeard, Cornwall. 
SHOW ROOMS, 6, CANNON-STREET, E.C. 
London Agents—TREGELLES & TAYLOR, 
Manager—JAMES J. TRATHAN, Liskeard, 
This Granite is selected for the New Westminster Bridge. 
DRINKING FOUNTAINS, MONUMENTS, and ORNAMENTAL 
WORKS supplied, and ARTISTIC DESIGNS suitable to the material 
forwarded on application. 
EDGE RUNNERS OF SUPERIOR QUALITY. 


LOCK STONE! BLOCK STONE! 


The LARGEST and BEST SELECTED STOCK cf BLOCK 
STONE, of all kinds, is at the VICTORIA STONE WHARF, Millwall. 
Poplar. Architects, Builders, and Masons, are requested tc call and 
examine the quality. 

SAMUEL TRICKETT has plenty of stones that are good building 
stones, and require no INDURATION, yet they are uniform in colour 
and good tint. Parties would do well to see his Stock ; also NOTE, 
delivered direct from the Quarries to all parts of the Kingdom. 

The BEST and CHEAPEST STONE-WHARF in LONDON. 
Address, SAMUEL TRICKETT, Isle of Dogs, E. 
A large quantity of Sawn Headstones for Sale, A Quantity of 
Grindstones for Exportation. 




















HURCH STOVES, SECOND-HAND.— 


J The Building Committee of St. Mary’s, Kilburn, having ordered 
a HOT-WATER APPARATUS for that Church, wish to DISPOsE of 
the STOVES, which were new three years ago. They are Walker's 
make, of large size, well suited for a Temporary Church or similar 
— Price 25t.— Address, Rev. G. R. ADAM, St. Mary’s, Kilburn, 











TO CONTRACTORS, BUILDERS, ENGINEERS, AND OTHERS. 


r}\HE BRYMBO COMPANY, North Wales, 
beg to inform Contractors and others that they have made 
arrangements to SUPPLY the LONDON MARKET through their 
Agent, _ F. FORD, No, 9, Lawrence Pountney-hill, Cannon-street, 
City, wit 
CASTINGS OF FIRST QUALITY, 
FROM THEIR OWN SUPERIOR IRON, MADE FROM THE BEST 
HEMATITE AND ARGILLACEOUS ORES. 
All orders promptly attended to, and at moderate prices. 


G REAT NORTHERN IRON WORKS, 
W CAMBRIDSE-STREET, ST, PANCRAS, near the Imperial 
Gas Works. : he 

The Proprietors of the Cadogan Iron Works beg to inform the 
Friends, and also Contractors, Builders, and others, that they have 
purchased the above extensive and well-arranged Iron Ww orks, bape 
they intend to carry on the business of IRON-FOUNDEBS an 
SMITHS. £ not 

CASTINGS and. IRON WORK in GENERAL, as cheap 4s, i ted 
CHEAPER THAN —e OTHER LONDON FOUNDRY, execu 
with celerity and punctuality. i 

PLANS and ESTIMATES for IRON BUILDINGS of all descrip 
tions, ROOFs, &c. 


FrOR SALE, a Bargain, an Ornamental 
IRON SPIRAL STAIRCASE, in perfect order.—Can be seen 
position prior to removal, at Mr. WEBB’S, 310, High Holborn. 
Height, 11 feet ; width, 2 feet ; 16 steps. 


QAWING MACHINERY FOR SALE— 
KA first-class 24-inch TIMBER-FRAME, complete; site, 
excellent double Deal Frame, complete, both made by Horne, te 
don, and nearly new. Also Two 5-horse power 











Engines, 
Portable Ht 00. 





good repair.—For prices, &. apply to RICHARD BAC & 
Broad-street, Birmingham, 
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Condition of our Towns. 
A Cotton Factory Town: Preston. 
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HE cotton manufac- 
turing districts re- 
present their exigen- 
cies in architecture in 
aremarkable manner. 
The factories might 
be oblong packing- 
cases of brick and 
mortar, pierced with 
rows of oblong window 
openings; and shooting 
up from this tasteless 
block is a tall chimney- 
shaft. Grouped with 
these, like young fac- 
tories not yet arrived at 
maturity, are rows and 
rows of habitations for 
D=- the workers, — also ob- 
long, also pierced with ob- 
long windows, only on a 
smaller scale, and with the 
chimney-shaft not developed 


= ee : 
. ¥ 


a 


beyond the size of ordinary cot- 
| (=. tage chimneys. Nothing plainer 
E== could be conceived. The gran- 
we * aries in which Joseph stored 
fi the Egyptian corn could not 
have been built with greater 
frugality; but, as the manufacturing of cotton 
into fabric is not with us an ancient occupa- 
tion, these are all comparatively modern; and 
the veritable town, as it. was of old, lies among 
them like a tangled skein of thread. Preston 
is one of the towns to which Henry II. 
granted a charter to the effect that the bur- 
gesses should appoint a guild merchant, who, 
with the burgesses, should enjoy “all liber- 
ties and free customs ;” that is, that they might 
pass through the royal dominions with their mer- 
chandise, buying and selling, free from all kinds 
of toll; and that in their own town they might 
exact, receive, and enjoy, as the case might be, 
the following penalties and privileges, — “all 
manner of security of peace, soc and sac, toll, in- 
fang-thief, outfang-thief, hang-wite, homesokyn, 
gryth-bryee, flight-wite, ford-wite, fore-stall, child- 
wyte, wapentake, lastage, stallage, shoowynde, 
hundred and aver-penny.” And interspersed with 
the modern commerce and traffic, there is yet 
much that is associated with these royal, pictorial, 
heraldic, and traditional times. Nevertheless, the 
great enlargement of the town and increase of 
the population are due to the modern business of 
cotton-spinning and weaving. It is these that 
have enriched the owners of land and capital 
alike. Directly a factory has been planted down, 
the land has been turned up for brick earth, a 
kiln started, bricks manufactured, and rows of 
poor houses built,—profits being obtained both 
from the manufacture of the bricks, and in the 
shape of rent subsequently. The wants of the 
Operatives.are few in their homes ; and it is only 
Common humanity on the part of the wealthy 
. and landowners that these should be pro- 
Vided for. The workers cannot be expected to be 
refined or even decent, if the homes in which they 
eng destitute of decencies; nor can 
te. the ‘alode be expected to play anywhere but 
no-publis if there be no yards to the houses, 
on te eres nor public parks. We will 
ves, presently, how these responsi- 

recognized, 





\ 
be th) 
ay 


bilities are 


Neither tradition, politeness, nor truthfulness 
ean call upon us to admire the exit from the rail- 
way station from the departure side for London, 
Birmingham, Liverpool, Manchester, Wigan, and 
Bolton, by the first and second class booking-office 
entrance, which isin a coke-shed. It is grimy with 
coke-dust ; all the painted work resembles stucco, 
as the surface of it is raised with particles of coke 
dust, which must have settled upon it before it 
was dry; and the sweepings of platform and 
offices—dust, scraps of paper, envelopeg, and such 
litter—are lying on the road. For “the way out ” 
there is a choice of two roads, one for vebicles to 
the right, in the direction of the goods depart- 
ment—the same road serving for passengers’ 
vehicles and the goods waggons, whereby it gets 
dreadfully cut up,—and another for pedestrians, 
up twenty-six wooden steps, which are uader cover 
of the same coke-shed. At the top of the steps is 
a long gallery, with an inclined floor, looking, 
with its bare walls and flat ceiling, like the entrance 
to the gallery of a theatre. The plaster, which is 
grey with coke ash, is coming off the walls in 
patches, and not a time-table, nor a placard, re- 
lieves its long monotony. There is, however, a 
railing up the centre, which is apparently pro- 
vided for a crush, or for division of classes, at ex- 
cursion times, and which causes uncomfortable 
conjectures to arise as to the safety of a descent 
of twenty-six steps in the way of a crowd of the 
kind, The tubular gallery discharges the pas- 
sengers into a carriage-road which is used alike 
for goods and passengers, is wretchedly paved, and 
never swept. A board declares that no rubbish is 
to be shot here ; clothes are hanging out to- dry ; 
and the ruins of the gate-posts of the entrance 
gateway are lying about—great blocks of stone. 
On the boundary-wall, so that you may read as 
you hurry along, are posted placards, inscribed 
with pithy ejaculations bearing upon the incidents 
of the ward elections,—“ Jolly doings in St. 
Peter’s ward! Beer and bribery for ever!! 
Remember Miller the just. No coalition between 
Gudgeon and Whitehead.” And beyond the 
ruined and neglected entrance is the advance 
guard of the town, a short street of beershops. 
This street paced, we are in the main thorough- 
fare of the commercial part of the ancient borough 
of Preston,—Fishergate. 

This is an irregular street about two miles long, 
which was one of the old roads, in the old town, to 
the market-place. The low, thatch-crowned houses 
with which it was once lined as it neared the 
market-place have disappeared, except in one 
solitary instance; and have been replaced. from 
time to time by the shops, hotels, banks, and 
offices, needful to modern commerce. The Victoria 
Hotel is the first object noticeable in Fishergate ; 
and then a large tenantless house next door to it, 
with centre and wings, looking as a haunted house 
might be expected to look of a November morn- 
ing. On the other side of the road is a row of 
staid houses, with gardens fenced with iron rail- 
ings in front of them that are one yard wide. 
These few feet of spongy soil thus pertinaceously 
tilled in front of town houses admit of rain soak- 
ing into the foundations: they can scarcely be 
considered to be ornamental, except perhaps for a 
week or two, when newly done up in the spring ; 
and for the rest of the year are dismal and damp 
engendering. If these spaces were paved much 
damp would be done away with, and floral effects 
might be obtained in boxes on the window-sills. 
Then there is a vacant space on both sides of the 
road, with a few forlorn trees and a bridge over 
a grass-grown single iron tramway. This unbuilt 
piece of ground is occupied, as so many others 
now are, by a travelling photographic portrait- 
room—a smart caravan containing two if not more 
chambers. It is from this point of view that the 
peculiarities of the cotton district, as shown in 
the aspect of the town, are first discernible. 
Fishergate runs along a ridge; and, whenever 
there is a gap in the houses, a view of the factories 





in the surrounding hollows is obtained ; and this is 


the first glimpse on the road from the station. The 
factories are piled up story above story and group 
against group, the tall chimney-shafts keeping 
guard over all; and the squat houses of the opera- 
tives are spun out in rows around. A little way 
further on, at the corner of Charnley-street, there 
is a new Baptist chapel, which, with its tower of 
bold Venetian type, would be an ornament to any 
perspective. The style is Romanesque, with 
Moorish details. A great wheel window in the 
north end, surrounded by circles, with a miniature 
repetition of the same on either side of it, is re- 
markable for much effect with very little light— 
much stonework and little glass—but which 
arrangement is admissible on account of the site 
being a corner one : plenty of light cau be obtained 
at the side. The clock, too, with its illuminated 
faces on the sides of the tower, is areal boon. The 
iron balustrade and stone parapets in front are 
carefully considered in relation to the style of the 
rest of the building. The front is set back from 
the line of houses—a disposition which not only 
shows the building to advantage, but improves 
the aspect of the street. This specimen of the 
highest class of architectural art is the more con- 
spicuous by its neighbourhood of plain houses, 
and a contrast to the hideous box of a theatre on 
the opposite side of the road. A sewer pipe 
stuck on end, with a long stick standing upon 
it, indicates that something is going on in the rear 
of Wilfred Street—a row of neat-fronted houses ; 
and turning down to see what it may be, we 
find 17 privies, 17 offal ash-pits, and 17 slop- 
drains, built up against the 17 neat-fronted houses 
in question. These harbours for filth have soiled 
and choked the ground tillthey could be borne no 
longer ; and drain-pipes are being laid down. The 
men putting down the pipes, in the cuttings made 
for their reception, declared that this was the 
dirtiest place they had ever been in. Below the 
pebble pavement, which looked so smooth and 
regular, and extended from one end to the other, 
in the rear of this row of neatly-fronted houses, 
the soil for several feet was a mass of fetid cor- 
ruption,—too thick to bale out, yet with not 
enough consistency to shovel up,—vile and filthy. 
This state of things is at the core of a'l similar 
cesspool arrangements: — the surrounding soil 
absorbs the moisture from privies and ashpits, and 
thence it percolates through houses, and streets, 
and alleys, till it finds a low level to form a pool; 
and, from this highly-charged soil, emanations arise 

that are conducive to the breeding of fever. In 

this particular instance there is a “ public bake- 
house ” close by, to make matters worse. Return- 
ing to Fishergate, we note the iron vase on the 
iron pedestal in front of the Theatre Royal, that 
is complimentarily called a drinking-fountain ; 
and the doctor’s red lamps that light up the 
miniature portico, and a desire to see more of art 
in Preston, induce us to make, in the evening, an 

examination of it within. To save recurrence, we 

may state here that the ceiling is divided into 

eight compartments, radiating from a sun-burner 

in the centre, with a figure disporting in each 

compartment. The boxes over the proscenium 

are hung with bed-curtains, and look quite as 

much like berths on board ship; and the decora- 

tions generally are in what might be called the 

paperhanging style. The form of the theatre is 

good; and, with artistic decorations, might be 

made attractive and effective. The scene-painting 

deserves a word, the landscapes being good enough 

to atone for the miserable interiors, where the 

paperhanger had evidently all his own way again. 

The audience, composed of factory operatives, 

occupied the pit and gallery, and brought their 

babies with them. The performance comprised 

the “Colleen Bawn ” and the “Artful Dodger,” 

with a comic song between the acts; and when 

we add that Grisi was prospectively expected, it 

will be seen that there was but little to find fault 

with. 

The pavements in Fishergate are especially 

commendable: where the pavement widens at 
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. Mount-street it is 18 feet broad. The curbs at 


the crossings are rounded and gradually sloped, 
without the ordinary sudden step; and the cross- 
ings are made of large blocks, with a grove in the 
centre. At Chapel-street we strike off to view the 
huge one-span plain lofty brick room, which is 
used as St. Wilfred’s Roman Catholic Chapel. 
Internally a theatrical effect is produced by the 
altar recess being kept dark, except where, by 
means of an invisible skylight, a stream of bright 
light falls upon the altar picture of the Crucifixion, 
with an awe-striking effect. The whole of the 
interior, the walls, the flat-coffered ceiling, the 
fronts of the galleries are covered with a Gruner- 
ish stencilled decoration, interspersed with medal- 
lions, a manner which gets over the difficulty of 
decorating a plain flat surface, in a large galleried 
room, satisfactorily. Chapel-street leads to Winck- 
ley-square, the garden part of which is large and 
sloping to a hollow, in which vegetables are culti- 
vated and clothes hung out to dry. This piece of 
utilitarianism is scarcely called for, and must be 
an eyesore to the handsome houses at the upper 
end of the square, including Nos. 20, 21, 22, and 
23. At the corner of the square and Cross-street, 
the Philosophical buildings and Grammar School 
form a showy pile in the Late Domestic Perpen- 
dicular style in fashion some few years back; full 
of movement, with bold projections and recesses, 
buttresses and oriels, traceried window-heads and 
good carving. The octagon turrets to the entrance 
of the Grammar School are surmounted by 
Moorish tops, and the deeply-recessed doorway is 
as massive as the entrance to a castle. The Philo- 
sophical buildings of themselveswould have formed 
but an inconsiderable group, but these assimilated 
with the Grammar Schools, a noble pile is gained. 
This is an instance of the great advantage of 
clustering public buildings together. In the play- 
ground of the Grammar School we were sorry to 
see that the four corners were converted into open 
urinals by the boys. In the street, too, open 
channels are running with soapsuds across the 
pebble pavement, and a general want of scavenage 
is apparent. An Italian villa occupies the oppo- 
site corner of Cross-street, and a statue of Sir 
Robert Peel stands within the railings of the 
square at this point; so that want of neatness in 
the road and footways, and the planting of vege- 
tables in the square, are blemishes to a very good 
neighbourhood. Returning by Winckley-street, 
we pass the Coroner’s and County Court offices, 
which are shabby, dirty, old buildings; and get 
back again into Fishergate, near to the cheerless- 
looking dispensary. After this Lune-street crosses 
at right angles, and owns a newly-enlarged grand 
Wesleyan Chapel, and the Corn Exchange, and 
Cloth Hall. This latter, however, is not a build- 
ing that strangers need seek to see. It was built 
in 1832, and is as ugly as even the level of public 
caste at that time can account for; having pig 
shambles at one end, and fishmongers and shrimp 
dealers at the other. The approaches, in a neigh- 
bourhood of bonded warehouses and of a large 
timber-yard, are scandalously in want of scavenage, 
and all the doorposts are made use of as urinals. 
There is the triple accommodation of a public 
room for concerts in the same building, which 
holds about six hundred persons: it is a long, low 
room, divided into three compartments, with pink 
and green flat paper panels; and owing to the 
floor being level, but an indifferent view of the 
performers at the upper end of the room is ob- 
tained from the entrance; the whole establish- 
ment being but a sorry affair for a town like 
Preston. 

Fishergate still stretches out bravely before us, 
with bonnet-shops, booksellers, and bootmakers, 
side by side with the palatial Preston Banking 
Company’s premises—a costly, lofty, highly deco- 
rated, three-storied, Italian building—dwarfing 
its unpretending neighbours the chandler’s, che- 
mist’s, hairdresser’s, tailor’s, and butcher’s shops. 
Then the Preston Pilot office, in Clarke’s sta- 
tioner’s shop; another stationer’s at the side of 





it; and the Lancaster Banking Company’s offices, 
more modest and staid than those of the Preston 
Banking Company, yet equally tall and effective. 
On the other side more chemists, hairdressers, up- 
holsterers, drapers, and glovers’ shops; and here 
Butler’s shop, full of Roman Catholic accessories, 
sculptured and pictorial crucifixes—ivory, ebony, 
brown wood, and bronze crucifixes of all imagin- 
able sizes—by the side of the Kendal Bank. By 
the side of the Lancaster Bank is a very narrow 
street of very low houses, occupied by surveyors, 
land agents, valuers, a beadle, a sheriff’s officer, a 
beer-shop, and a tailor; down which flakes of soot 
are flying and settling on the cracked, bad pave- 
ment, in which channels are made in communica- 
tion with external wooden spouting to the houses. 
Beyond this, among the smart shops in Fisher- 
gate, stands a thatched house, with bulged plaster 
walls—the last vestige of old Preston in this 
bustling stream of modern traffic. Past the Shel- 
ley’s Arms there is a very neat butcher’s shop, 
formed of three round arches with iron grilles and 
plate glass sliding windows. Within, the table 
top is covered with marble, If the walls were 
lined with white tiles, instead of coloured a dirty 
sallow brown, this would be a model of a butcher’s 
shop, and prove that shop-fronts for this business 
can be made architecturally tasteful and suitable. 
More shops—feather-shops, baby linen ware- 
houses, watchmakers; more courts—dismal, dirty 
Platt’s Court; light and well-paved Woodcock’s 
Court, scented with an aromatic malt-ous odour. 
The offices of the Preston Herald Company (li- 
mited); the offices of the Preston Chronicle oppo- 
site; “Thorp, Bayless, & Thorp’s great drapery 
establishment, with a row of ventilating funnels 
behind the iron balustrade over the shop-front; a 
narrow alley with “ James Leigh, brewer,” at one 
corner of it, and a small butcher’s shop at the 
other, and a full ash-pit seen in the midst thereof 
from the main road. Then Cannon - street, 
branching off, with Hogg’s fruit and game 
shop at the corner, where pheasants and hares 
hang in festoons; partridges, pine apples, grouse, 
and grapes are grouped very artistically; then mat 
and matting shops, china shops, and the Preston 
Guardian office, at the corner of new Cock’s 
yard—which yard leads to the new Cock Inn, anc 
is used as one wide urinal, the miserable pebble 
pavement being full of hollows of slops. At last 
the Townhall narrows the road, just where Cheap- 
side leaves Fishergate at a right angle, and the 
market-place opens out in view. The Townhall is 
neither modern nor ancient ; but is a dingy worn- 
out mansion. The entrance immediately faces an 
alley 3 or 4 feet wide, by the side of the “ Legs 
of Man” inn, down which is a dirty perspective. 
Brewster and Burrowe’s double shop is a notice- 
able feature from this point: it is a draper’s shop 
below; and above, the first floor has been taken 
out and another shop front, displaying cabinet- 
maker’s goods, placed in its stead. We are fami- 
liar with show-rooms over shops; but this is shop 
above shop. The rear of the Townhall is open to 
the market-place, and is ragged, tasteless, smoky, 
and dirty. Shop shutters are leaning against the 
ruined walls, as are temporary wooden urinals; 
and placards and posters are stuck upon every 
available space. 

The market-place is a handsome roomy parallel- 
ogram, surrounded on two sides by good shops, 
inns, and hotel; by the Townhall on the third ; 
and by a row of shops on the fourth side, which 
is broken up by alleys leading to the shambles in 
the rear of them. Hay seeds, hay, and straw, are 
scattered over the pebble pavements; and on the 
off market-days the great open space is occupied 
by a few odd vegetable stalls on trestles, with 
movable wooden canopies. As we look on, a rag 
fair is held—one man selling remnants of highly- 
coloured, painted and glazed calico, odd bits of 
cloth, fragments of white linen ; another man sell- 
ing every possible description of cheap haber- 
dashery, reels of cotton, combs, pins, needles, &c. ; 
and both spread their wares upon the ground. It 








is impossible to be unimpressed with the capa- 
bilities of the site. Ifthe Townhall were rebuilt ; 
the row of shops with the butchers’ shambles in 
their rear, with all the narrow courts intersect. 
ing this block of building, removed, and a meat 
market built instead; the block of houses on 
the north side of the market-place removed, 
and a general market built on its site; Preston 
would be able to boast of one of the finest 
market-places in the kingdom. We were glad 
to hear that the market committee were in 
consultation with Mr. G. G. Scott upon this 
subject. But the drainage and paving should 
not be overlooked in favour of more showy accom- 
modation. The gutters in the market-place run 
with slops thrown out of the houses in the courts 
around; channels across the pavement in Clayton. 
court—channels from urinals in a passage to the 
Blue Anchor—channels in passage to Strait 
Shambles,—all furnish tributaries to the stream 
down the marketkennel. Wilcockson’s-court does 
the same: Ginbow entry, leading to the Wheat- 
sheaf and White Hart, brings down the swimmings 
from exposed urinals and stable muck ; and wash.- 
ings from the shambles are flowing down all the 
livelong day. Strait shamble, one of the passage 
ways in the block of shambles, may be taken as a 
type of the rest,—lines of close butchers’ shops, run- 
ning at right angles from the market, with a dark 
living-room in the rear of each, and a smaller and 
darker sleeping-room above. The washings from 
the blocks are finding channels down to the lowest 
level ; losing on the way great part of their bulk, 
which is absorbed into the soil. And so we pick 
our way round to the principal facade of the 
shambles in Lancaster-row. This is recessed back : 
the upper part projects over the lower, and is sup- 
ported on rude, monolithic, tapering pillars, out of 
the perpendicular. The brickwork above is dirty 
white where it is not dirty black: the windows are 
very small, and filled with small panes; and the 
whole place has an uncouth and unclean appear- 
ance. 

The post-office is near the shambles, and con- 
trasts very favourably with them, being in a block 
of newly-erected lofty houses exactly opposite: it 
is roomy and convenient. Attached to the Stan- 
ley Arms, in the same block, is a notice-board, 
inscribed, “Police regulations. Make no wet.” 
And yet at the end of the hotel there is an unpro- 
tected urinal; and, unprovided for by drainage, 
the urine flows across the pavement in a broad 
stream, 

A long, old-fashioned, winding thoroughfare, 
called Friargate, straggles away down hill from 
the market-place. This is a long tortuous street, 
of second and third rate shops, to supply the 
wants of the dwellers in the innumerable courts 
and alleys with which it is intersected. In the 
main street scavenage does not appear to be 
thought of; and in the alleys and courts the laws 
of boards of health are set at defiance. The rear 
premises of both sides of Friargate, which is about 
a mile long, and, starting from the market-place, 
is in the centre of the town, are horrible masses 
of corruption and forcing pits for fever. In Fish- 
wick’s-yard there are three vile privies and 4 
crammed offal-pit close to the wretched houses, 
which, with their broken paved and damp floors, 
are scarcely fit for human habitation: and the 
overflowings from slops of another row of houses 
run down the yard. Four more dreadful pits at 
the end near a back lane are piled full, and Jeak 
across the alley into Friarsgate. These are the 
characteristics of all the courts and passages 
the neighbourhood : some of them, such as Hard 
man’s-yard, at the corner of the newly-painted 
Waterloo Inn, are whitened and made showy to 
look clean about the entrances ; but step past the 
whitewash near the street, and you will find, as 10 
this case, a monster midden pit, with privies . 
each end, open to the front of a whole row 0 
houses whose inhabitants they serve. The clothes 
of the poor people are actually hanging to en 
over this disgusting pit; and the pebble pavemen 
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around is befouled by the children in the yard, for 
whom no provision whatever has been made. 
Peelings, slops, tea-leaves, are strewn about the 
ard. This pit, of awful dimensions, receives the 
whole of the refuse from the various families in 
the row; which lies there rotting for weeks and 
months, and is then disturbed and carried through 
into the main street. We noted at the lowest 
point next Friarsgate a shutter up to indicate a 
death. In Milling’s-yard, a little farther on, 
matters were a little better, as there were gratings 
at intervals through which liquid refuse passed 
away ; but at each of these there were collections 
of solid filth around, which could not get through, 
and yet were not swept away. The semi-circular 
apse end of St. George’s Church, full of richly- 
painted glass, is within a dozen feet of the poor 
homes in this yard: clothes-lines are tied to the 
church-yard railings, and a quantity of clothes 
hangs fluttering, like banners, over the graves. 
The church-yard is, properly, closed. The church 
is but a travestie of Norman work,—the tower- 
porch, something between a porch and a tower, 
being in marvellously bad taste. There are plenty 
more yards on both sides of the road,—Tayler’s- 
yard, Brown’s-yard, Cradwell’s-yard, with “ lodg- 
ings for travellers : ” and all the kennels are run- 
ning with slops and mud. A space bounded by 
Chapel-yard is so cribbed and confined, that the 
rear premises of respectable shops and privies and 
ash-pits jostle each other in the smallest space 
that could by any stretch of imagination be called 
a yard; and over these the inhabitants have to 
hang their linen to dry. A passage before coming 
to Union-street has a marine store and rag and 
bone shop at one end and a candlemaker’s at the 
other; and in Union-street flows a kennel full of 
moist filth, slops, and tea-leaves, which has a 
slow current into Friarsgate. 

In the rear of Snow-hill there is another 
similar neighbourhood: oyster-shells are strewn 
about, and the ground is the common privy for 
children, Pawnbrokers and marine-store dealers 
flourish around. 

High-street is a row of poor houses, about one- 
eighth of a mile long, with small back yards; 
and at the back of these a huge sewer positively 
discharges itself on to the surface, and forms a 
wide bog, the whole length of the row of houses. 
The solid filth from this overflows the outlets, and 
stops up the privies of the High-street residents ; 
and to see an old woman raking in the filth to 
find the sewer was a pitiable spectacle. A man, 
standiug by, remarked that it had been nearly as 
bad as that for nine years, to his knowledge— 
“never anything but a bog, even in summer,”— 
but that, since Peader & Lever had begun to boil 
tripe at the top of the street, and throw their 
boiling greasy water on to the sewage, it was 
daily getting worse. It must be observed 
that this is not a made ditch. The Board 
of Health—or, more correctly speaking, of 
Illness—has brought a sewer up to the 
high end of the street, and then dis- 
charged its contents, to make its own way. As 
the ground falls the sewage has made a course for 
itself; andthe overflowings from aged pigsties, mid- 
dens, and pits, belonging to the houses in High- 
street, have run into it in tributary streams ! 
The back windows of the houses overlook a large 
plot of ground in a transitory condition, known’ 
by tradition only, as the Orchard, which is partly 
built upon and partly used as a play-ground by 
the “ roughs.” A spacious Methodist free church 
and free schools are planted in the midst; while, in 
another part of it, a permanent wooden circus has 
been set up, which looks like a vast conical tumu- 
lus, or an aboriginal’s hut. The rest of the Orchard 
18 a surface of thick, black, hard mud, on which 
pgp are playing at “ putting the stone” and 
“ itch and toss,” and on which a tribe of pigs are 
: ee pork fashion. Great holes are worn in 

1s muddy play-ground, and pools of offensive 
iy aud odour finish the landscape. There is 
nother route to be taken, 





ON THE CONCRETE USED IN THE 
EXTENSION OF THE LONDON DOCKS. 


THE new works made by the London Dock 
Company consist of a new basin thrown into one 
with the old Shadwell basin, and two large locks 
350 feet long and 60 broad, parallel with the for- 
mer small ones; one to lock vessels up if neces- 
sary from the River Thames to the Basin, and the 
other for vessels proceeding to the Eastern Dock, 
the water level of which is usually kept above 
Trinity high-water mark by a pumping engine. 

Borings of the ground occupied by the new 
works showed how advantageously concrete could 
be used in their construction. Below the fi<st 
8 feet of made ground and brick rubbish is a bed 
of brown clay some 6 or 7 feet thick; then a bed 
of peat, averaging 6 feet, but often much thicker, 
full of remains of beach, oak, hazel, and other 
trees. The lower part of this peat was full of 
veins and lumps of sesquiphosphate of iron, native 
Prussian blue. This made an excellent pigment 
when ground up with gum water, of a delicate 
smalt colour, which I used in tinting working 
drawings. Below the peat is a thin bed of clay, 
the bright blue colour of which was very likely 
due to this colouring matter in the overlying 
peat. Under the peat and clay is a thick bed of 
flint gravel, Thames ballast, which extended 
nearly over the whole area of the new works, In 
some places it was fine enough to form sharp clean 
sand for mortar, in other places coarse gravel well 
adapted for concrete. The chief material for con- 
crete was therefore on the very site of the works 
ready for use, and the whole expense was saved 
likewise of barging it up to Battersea Park, where 
we were permitted to shoot out the excavations. 
Under the gravel, at an average depth of 30 feet 
below Trinity high-water, lies the solid London 
clay, into which, of course, most of the founda- 
tions had to be carried. The bed of sand and 
gravel was more than 12 feet thick at the two 
locks, but thinned out completely at the north 
wall of the basin. The ballast was in sufficient 
abundance to supply’all the concrete required for 
foundations and counterforts, and to leave enough 
over to make it worth while using it for the dock 
walls themselves. 

The subject naturally divides itself into two 
divisions—the manufacture and the application of 
the concrete. 

The Manufacture.—The great mass of the con- 
crete was made with naturally hydraulic lime, 
blue lias from Lyme Regis in Dorsetshire, which 
requires no artificial mixture with pozzuolana or 
minion to render it capable of setting permanently 
under water. The word “ concrete” in this paper 
implies, therefore, that made with blue lias 
lime, unless otherwise specified. The Dorsetshire 
lias was the only lime burned on the works: all 
lias from Warwickshire or Leicestershire was 
bought ready burned from the merchants. Lias 
requires much greater care in burning than 
richer limes, because any sudden or extra heat, 
which would do little harm to Dorking lime, 
greatly injures lias by forming a glass be- 
tween the silica and the lime in the stone, 
instead of only driving off the water and 
carbonic acid. The combination between the 
silica and lime, to which lias owes its hydraulic 
properties, ought only to take place in the 
humid way—i.e., with the assistance of water, 
after the application of the lime as mortar or con- 
crete. Lias comes from Lyme Regis in two dif- 
ferent forms—the one with a clean conchoidal 
fracture, and the other of a shaley nature, ap- 
proaching in appearance even to clay slate, but 
quite soft. The shaley lias, which contains so 
much clay as to have the properties of a cement, 
is not so desirable as the hard clean stone, because 
it carries less sand, and is therefore more expen- 
sive. ‘The stone cost 4s. 3d.a ton when shipped 
at Lyme, but 10s. 9d. before it was stacked round 
the kiln at London, which is as much as the same 
stone costs delivered at the works of the New 
Graving Dock at Leith. Freight to London is 
always heavy, for there is no steady return freight 
like coal to be had. Notwithstanding the high 
price of the stone delivered at Shadwell, and 
having to pay freight on thousands of tons of 
water and carbonic acid, to be afterwards driven 
off by the heat of the kiln, the engineer in chief 
of the Dock Company, the late Mr. Rendel, de- 
termined to burn the limestone in London, as the 
extra cost would be a comparatively small item in 
such extensive works. It was very desirable to 
have the best possible lime where concrete was to 
play so important a part. 

The total cost of the burnt lime amounted to 
24s. per ton. When quite hot from the kiln, 26} 
bushels of ground lime went to the ton; but after 





keeping some time, a ton swelled to 30 bushels, 
which is what bought lias usually weighs. A 
bushel of lime, ground when fresh burnt, con- 
tains, therefore, one-seventh more lime than a 
bushel of stale lime; and a cubic yard of con- 
crete, of specified proportions, is so much the 
better when made with fresh dime. 

The lime was ground to a fine powder between 
two pairs of horizontal French burr millstones ; 
the upper one revolving at a speed of 90 revolu- 
tions per minute. Each pair of stones was able 
to grind 3 tons of quick-lime per hour, at a total 
cost for grinding of 1d. per bushel when the con- 
sumption was 360 bushels per diem; less, if more 
lime was used. This is made up as follows:— 
Feeding and attending to the hopper and lift, 4d.; 
engine power, id.; measuring the lime into bags 
for the contractor, and recutting the stones, as the 
furrows became worn, the remaining 4d. A bushel 
of lime ground fresh from the kiln, weighed 84 
Ibs. ; and at this weight the total cost was 11{d. 
In buying ground lime from a merchant, if the 
purchaser buys by weight, he pays for the water 
absorbed from the atmosphere: if he buys by 
measure, he pays for the expansion caused by that 
moisture: the fairest way for both parties would 
be to specify the bushel to be of a certain average 
weight,—say for lias from Lyme Regis, 80 lbs. 
This would allow for the lime not being quite 
fresh, but would prevent it from being too stale. 

The grindstones were composed of burrs from 
the freshwater beds of the Paris basin, set in two 
radiated rings in cement, and backed up with 
plaster of Paris and mortar. The “skirts” or 
outside burrs were 5 inches thick ; the central, or 
“high burrs,” somewhat thicker, to allow for the 
“swallow,” which is a slight depression in the 
centre of the upper stone, about 2 feet in diameter, 
and at most 3inches deep. This actsas a kind of 
distributing reservoir for the lime as it falls from 
the hopper between the stones. 

The face of the stones was divided into ten 
“quarterings” by “ master furrows,” each of 
them being tangential to an imaginary circle con- 
centric with the stone, and called its “draft.” 
The size of this regulated the quantity of lime 
passing through the stones in a given time. A 
radius of 5 inches was found to grind 90 bushels 
per hour of a sufficiently fine quality. The par- 
ticles of lime, whirling round near the centre of 
the stone, by their centrifugal velocity pass to- 
wards the outside along the master furrows, being 
ground finer as they recede from the central 
depression. Each master furrow had two other 
distributing furrows leading out of it, parallel to 
the former master furrow. The furrows are shal- 
low grooves, or rather nicks, about 14 inch wide, 
with the cutting edge sharp, and the other 
bevelled. 

The gravel found on the works was not always 
so free from clay as could be wished. It had often 
to be screened to reduce the quantity of sand to 
the proportions necessary to form a good mortar 
with the lime used. Concrete is really minute 
rubble work of pebbles set in mortar, more or less 
perfect according to the care taken in mixing the 
ingredients. In theoretically perfect concrete, 
the mortar should be made, first, to insure a 
perfect matrix for the pebbles to be embedded in ; 
but this is not the usual practice in this country. 
The great mass of the concrete was composed of 
one measure of lias lime to six measures of gravel ; 
both being measured by boxes, and not by guess- 
work. Sometimes, however, a layer of gravel was 
spread out, a foot thick, and then lime laid over it 
for a depth of two inches. This is not so good a 
way of measuring as by boxes, because the lime 
falls between the pebbles, and the concrete is 
richer in lime than the engineer intends, which is 
no advantage to the work, and is, of course, a loss 
to the contractor. When the ballast was mode- 
rately dry, 12 cubic yards of gravel and 2 cubic 
yards of lime made 11 cubic yards of concrete, 
mixed and deposited. The shrinkage from the 
dry materials was then 22 per cent.; but if the 
ballast happened to be very dry, the shrinkage 
was more, and the same quantities made only 10 
cubic yards. 

A cubic yard of concrete requires about 38 gal- 
lons of water to bring the dry materials to the 
requisite state of fluidity. Of this quantity nearly 
8 gallons enter into chemical combination with 
the oxide of calcium in the lias, and 30 gallons 
are either absorbed mechanically by the pores of 
the lime, retained by capillary attraction between 
the grains of sand, or lost by evaporation. After 
the concrete has been mixed and deposited, a gra- 
dual expansion takes place from the chemical 
action of the lime slaking ; the less of this swell- 
ing, however, the better, as it disturbs the setting 
of the mortar round the pebbles, and causes fria- 
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bility in the concrete. Whenever concrete is 
made with quick lime (as it usually is) there must 
be a certain amount of friability from this cause ; 
and therefore, when it is important to have no 
swelling, as in blocks of concrete which have to 
be lifted, recourse must be had to slaked lime, or 
else to cement, which contracts rather than ex- 
pands in setting. In the one case the concrete is 
long in hardening, having more moisture in it 
than the lime can absorb; and in the use of 
cement more expense is incurred. Portland ce- 
ment is, however, not so expensive as might at 
first appear from the cement being double the 
price of lime, because the proportion to the ballast 
may be considerably reduced. 

Some experiments on the expansion of concrete 
prove to me that it varies a little with the season 
of the year. In hot summer weather the expan- 
sion of a cubic foot in twenty-four hours after 
mixing was as much as ,!,th of its bulk, usually 
yhud; but in frosty weather it rarely exceeded th. 
‘he force exerted in the expansion was always suf- 
ficient to burst the box in which the concrete had 
been deposited: the amount might even be mea- 
sured by the distance the nails were drawn out. 
Whenever the expansion exceeded ,|,th of the bulk, 
I considered the concrete too rich in lime; that 
there was more than would, when slaked, fill up 
the interstices of the sand and flints, and coat 
each grain with a thin pellicle of lime. Morethan 
this is not required, for too thick a coating of lime 
causes weakness, and not strength. 

The gravel and lime were mixed together on a 
platform of planks, and were turned over twice in 
the dry state, and twice with water, gradually 
added. The concrete was then wheeled in bar- 
rows, and shot into the required place from planks 
a few feet above. The idea that concrete should 
be thrown in from a great height is erroneous; 
for it then falls with too great force, and disturbs 
the setting mass below, causing unnecessary fria- 
bility. This was particularly noticeable in the 
deep pits for the counterforts of the north wall of 
the basin, where the concrete had unavoidably to 
be thrown from a height of 30 feet. The force of 
the blow set the whole mass in motion for some 
feet down, even after setting had fairly commenced. 
Lias concrete sets slowly, and in this case it was 
impossible to wait long enough for each layer to 
become perfectly hard before depositing another, 
as the wall had to be built with the utmost expe- 
dition, as will be seen hereafter. Anything gained 
in density by a fall of more than 6 feet is more 
than counterbalanced by the disturbance to the 
mass below. The grand rule in concrete is, not 
to disturb it after setting has once commenced. 
Wherever it is necessary to shovel it into corners, 
or pack it between stones, it should be done at 
once, and the concrete not touched again. The 
swelling of the lime during slaking causes enough 
natural friability, without increasing it by after- 
disturbance. 

By arrangement in the contract with Messrs, 
W. Cubitt & Co., the contractors for the greater 
portion of the permanent work, ground lias lime 
was sold to them for 10d. per bushel; and at this 
price the cost of making a cubic yard of concrete 
was as follows :— 


33 bushels of lime, at 10d. se 
Loading, waste, and bags for do. 
Getting gravel ; 

Wheeling do. (say 5 runs 
Screening aad selecting do. 
Mixing and depositing .. 
Platforms és oe 


ae = 
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Soe oooonwn 
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Total cost per cubic yard =5 8 


As the quantity of gravel fit for concrete was 
uncertain before the ground was opened up, for 
the sake of simplicity the whole excavation had 
been estimated as barged away; and for each 
cubic yard of gravel used as concrete, a certain 
deduction was made in the monthly payments. 

The supply of water for mixing the concrete 
was obtained from pipes laid down to the various 
parts of the works, either from the street mains 
or from the launder of the pumping engine. In 
mixing large quantities the expense of laying pipes 
is soon saved. 

The Application.—Concrete was applied on the 
works of the London Dock Extension in several 
ways :—Ist, In foundations for masonry or brick- 
work, as a means of spreading the weight over a 
large surface. 2nd. As the cheapest method of 
reaching a good foundation in the clay or gravel, 
whether for walls or piers of warehouses, &c. 
3rd. In the dock walls themselves, wherever the 
concrete would not be exposed to the alternate 
action of wind and water. 4th. As counterforts 
or buttresses, on which nothing was to be after- 
wards built, but where weight was wanted. 

In all these cases it is to be noticed that it was 
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applied as a mass, in the monolithic form, which 
is the true use and value of concrete. Whenever 
it is moulded into separate blocks, to be after- 
wards set in proximity to each other, concrete 
becomes an inferior substitute for stone, although 
often an economical and useful one. 

The whole of the side walls of the two locks 
rested upon a bed of concrete, of a thickness vary- 
ing very much with the level of the clay, from 
3 feet to 6 inches. The invert of the lock cham- 
bers was laid on concrete, and the spandrils of the 
arch filled up with it. The high chimney of the 
pumping-engine house stood on a square of con- 
crete of considerable thickness, the pumping en- 
gine itself resting on beech piling. As this chim- 
ney was very close both to the pumping-well 
(18 feet in diameter) and to the excavation for the 
Lower Dock, there was some risk of unequal set- 
tlement. A plumb-bob was therefore left sus- 
pended in the chimney, which at once would give 
warning of any inclination either way. Some time 
after the chimney was built, the plumb-bob 
showed that the shaft had inclined several inches 
towards the excavation, A quantity of limestone 
was at once stacked round the base of the chimney 
on the opposite side, which brought the shaft back 
to the perpendicular. 

Concrete was used as the cheapest means of 
reaching the clay, in the foundation for the lattice 
swing-bridges over the locks; the bridge pits 
resting on arches the piers of which were of con- 
crete up to a certain height. Columns of concrete 
were built up likewise in the proper places, upon 
which cranes and capstans might be placed when 
required. The whole of the walls and iron columns 
of the new warehouse rested on trenches of con- 
crete about 8 feet wide, and averaging perhaps 
8 feet in thickness ; from the top of the natural 
gravel to the level of 17 feet below high water. 
As the concrete here was not to be exposed to the 
direct action of water, it was made of Dorking or 
grey stone lime, in the proportion of one of 
ground lime to eight of ballast. This lime carries 
more sand than lias; is but feebly hydraulic, and, 
indeed, not permanently so at all. It is the lime 
used in London for building purposes, and by 
some engineers even in dock work, when mixed 
with pozzuolana. 

By far the largest quantity of the gravel found 
in the excavation was used up in the construction 
of the walls of the basin, in which everything 
below the level of 17 feet from high water was of 
concrete, faced with 2 feet of Kentish rag-stone, 
to protect the surface from the disintegrating 
effects of water. At this low level there was no 
fear of vessels rubbing against the rough faces of 
the rag-stone. The general type of the basin 
walls was much the same as that of the West 
India Junction Dock walls, where Mr. Rendel 
used concrete of one part of Portland cement to 
nine parts of gravel. 

The concrete portion of the basin walls was 
17’ 6” at the bottom, and 11’ 6” at the top, the 
face being curved at first to a radius of 11 feet, 
and then carried up with a batter to the bottom of 
the brickwork, which was perpendicular. When- 
ever concrete is faced with rag-stone, it should be 
built with a batter, and the layers slightly inclin- 
ing away from the face. All danger of the wall 
bulging out, or of the face-work peeling off, is then 
avoided, The Kentish rag-stone facing was hammer- 
dressed on the joints for a certain distance in, and 
care was taken to have at intervals long wedge- 
shaped stones, with the broad end inwards, tailing 
well into the concrete, which was carefully packed 
between the joints when first deposited. About 
2 feet high of face-work was first set in, and then 
the concrete deposited in two layers of about 1 
foot thick each. The first layer was allowed to 
harden for at least twenty-four hours before the 
second was deposited, and they were always 
arranged so as to break joint. A layer of concrete 
does not thoroughly incorporate with a previous 
one unless the meeting surfaces be kept rough, 
and free from sand; but, by sweeping off all sand, 
and, if necessary, picking the face in furrows, and 
by breaking joint with the layers, all danger is 
avoided of either a vertical or horizontal run of 
water through a mass of concrete. The brick- 
work of the upper half of the wall, with its coun- 
terforts, was not laid on landings, as in the lock 
walls, but was for 3 feet set in superior mortar, 
with hoop-iron band every three or four courses. 
The above description applies to the east, west, 
and south walls of the basin; but the north wall 
varied materially from the general section, and 
was altogether very instructive, from the difficulties 
encountered in building it. The east end of the 
wall had been commenced in the usual way, by 
taking out the excavation of the basin in front, 





when alarming cracks appeared in the churchyard 
of St. Paul’s, Shadwell, and the whole ground on 
which the High-street and this church, with its 
handsome steeple, were built, appeared to be slip. 
ping into the works, for a length of 800 feet 
Any one who witnessed the fall of the terrace at 
Ramsay Gardens some months agowill understand 
on a small scale, the result of such a catastrophe, 
The excavations were at once stopped, and borings 
madein thechurchyardand adjoiningstreets, outside 
of the Parliamentary boundaries of the dock com. 
pany. Thesurface of the London clay was found to 
rise suddenly in aslope of 1 in 10 from the basin to 
the High-street, so that the whole prism of earth 
resting on an incline, was only kept up by the 
weight of the earth in front. It was necessary 
therefore, to alter the character of the wall, and 
to stop the excavation of the basin till the wall 
was completely built, and ready to take the thrust 
of the ground behind. For the better protection 
of the church, which was in more danger than the 
houses, a perfect forest of piles was driven into 
the clay in front of the churchyard. These were 
in four or five rows deep, several feet apart, and 
connected by walings at right angles to the basin 
wall, The ground was next taken out in pits, in 
the line of the wall, 50 feet centre to centre, 
20 feet: wide, and 40 feet back from the coping, 
These were carried well down into the clay, and 
the bottoms cut in steps, sloping away from the 
basin. The pits were filled in solid with con- 
crete, up to the level of 17 feet below high. 
water, the face being protected by 2 feet thick 
of Kentish rag as usual. Brick arches were then 
turned from pier to pier, to support the upper 
half of the wall, which was of the ordinary cha- 
racter. 

To prevent the ground between the piers from 
falling through into the basin, vertical brick 
arches, 3 feet thick, were turned from counterfort 
to counterfort, and backed with puddle or con- 
crete. These arches were founded in the clay, on 
the top of a strong slope of concrete, faced with a 
foot of puddle, to protect the surface from the 
water. The wall carried at the back of it a 
culvert 4 feet in diameter, for keeping up the 
water level in the Eastern Dock or the New 
Basin if required. 

After the counterforts were finished, and the 
arches turned, the ground in front of the coping 
line was excavated, and the toes of the slopes and 
piers put in with Portland cement concrete, in 
the proportion of 1 of cement to 9 of gravel. 
This sets faster than lias concrete, and is heavier, 
a cubic foot of each weighing 139 lbs. and 129 Ibs. 
respectively. 

Before the water was let into the basin, the 
north wall resembled a massive viaduct more than 
a quay wall for ships to lie against; but after the 
water was admitted the arches were not seen, as 
their crowns were 8 feet below high-water level. 

The use of concrete by Mr. Rendal in the Lon- 
don Dock extension is an excellent example of 
what good engineering ought always to be, viz.— 
the application, in the best and most economical 
form, of the material closest at hand, so long as 
that is consistent with strength and durability.* 








SELF-EDUCATION IN ART. 


WE have received two or three letters from 
anxious strugglers, asking how they shall begin 
to learn to draw. Here is one of them, signed 
“A Working Man :”— 

**T have read, in yours of the 23rd instant, the account 
of Mr. W. Smith’s ‘Lecture on the Uses of Drawing.’ | 
am a working man, and have been much interested in 
what Mr. Smith says about working men learning to 
draw ; but, from living in the country, I have no facilities 
for learning except teaching myself, and should feel very 
thankful if you or Mr. Smith would instruct me how to 
begin, through the medium of your paper.”’ 


We will let Mr. Smith reply. 


The letter signed by “A Working Man,” I have 
read with much interest, and I hope you will 
allow me, for the sake of those who are in & 
similar situation as that described by your corre- 
spondent (who are anxious to improve themselves 
by learning to draw, yet cannot tell how to begin), 
to say a few words on self-education in art. — : 
Situate as I am, in the manufacturing districts, 
where working men are continually raising them- 
selves to positions of wealth and influence by their 
own exertions, let me, from my own observation, 
at once assure your correspondent that having no 
facilities for learning to draw need be no perma: 
nent obstacle in his way. Experience has shown, 
in many instances, that those who are self-taught 
aaa 


* From a paper read by Mr. George Robertson, C.E., 











and of the wall to the natural slope of the earth, 


before the Royal Scottish Society of Arts. 
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are best taught. It may at the starting point be 
more difficult to acquire knowledge unaided, than 
it would be by the help of a teacher; but, when 
gained by sheer perseverance in the face of great 
difficulties, such knowledge becomes part and 
parcel of a man’s mind, and he is the less likelv 
to forget it. I find it incomparably easier’ to 
teach those who have taught themselves a little, 
than those who have been taught much by other 
persons. The reason is obvious: those who have 
taught themselves are educated, whilst those who 
have been taught by others are often merely 
instructed; and the difference between the two is 
well described by Dean French (I think) in the 
following words :—“ Instruction is the furnishing 
a man from without with knowledge and facts and 
information: education is the drawing forth from 
within, and a training of the spirit of the true 
humanity which is latent within him. Znstruction 
is the filling of a child’s mind, as a cistern is filled 
with waters brought in vessels from a distance, 
whilst education is the opening up of its own 
fountains.” 

Education should first awaken, and Jead out the 
powers within; and instruction will then furnish 
those powers with the materials necessary for 
their further development. Many men have be- 
come highly educated, without having received 
direct instruction from other men. 

To encounter difficulties alone, and to overcome 
them, will develope the faculties of the mind, and 
lead out, or educate its powers, more rapidly and 
more certainly than the best instruction. A 
habit of thought, an invincible determination not 
to be conqnered by any difficulty, a power of see- 
ing the weak points and assailable parts of a diffi- 
culty, all these will be generated by self-teaching. 
Obstacles become, in the hands of the determined 
man, changed into advantages, when, to his de- 
termination, he adds this one golden quality,— 
perseverance. From a somewhat extensive ex- 
perience among working men, my conviction is, 
that a working man had better commence learn- 
ing to draw by himself, and not join a drawing 
class, or resort to a teacher, until he has made 
considerable progress in the elements of drawing. 

This may be some encouragement to “ the 
working man.” Self-reliance is as valuable in 
art study as in other studies, and let your cor- 
respondent read what “self-help” has done for 
some of our greatest men. 

In the self-teaching of drawing for workmen I 
would recommend, as a commencement, the study 
of practical geometry. There is a very useful 
little book, by Mr. Burchett, called “ An Introduc- 
tion to the Construction of Plane Geometrical 
Figures,” which I would obtain and master before 
going any further. Its cost is 5d., and Chapman 
& Hall are the publishers. The “ Practical Geo- 
metry,” by the same author is also a valuable 
book, but it is too expensive, and contains much 
that would be useless. If, however, the cost of 
it (5s.) be not too heavy, get it, and leave out in 
the study of it all the special methods for the 
construction of polygons, 

Groombridge’s “ Practical Geometry for Schools 
and Workmen” is a cheap substitute for both the 
above. And then I would say to the working 
man: master each problem as you goon. Work 
out the figures five or six times as large as those 
in the book ; and, above all, see that you not only 
know how to work each figure, but that you can 
work them accurately, One square, made in- 
tensely accurate, is worth all the figures in the 
book drawn in a slovenly inaccurate manner. 

When you have done twenty problems get a 
smooth drawing-board,* 30 inches by 20 inches, 
and, with a piece of white chalk, copy the pro- 
blems as large as possible on this board, without 
the use of rule or measure, or, in other words, by 
the free hand ; and this will be your introduction 
to what is called free-hand drawing. Suppose, 
for instance, you have made a square, geometrically, 

y Means of your compasses and ruler. Draw 
then a square on your board, free hand, having a 
side 18 inches long: when it is as true as you 
think you can make it, test the straightness of the 
sides with your ruler, and the length of each side 
with a piece of string. If the lines are both 
straight and equal, then measure the distance 
from opposite angle to opposite angle ; and, if both 
diagonals are the same length, you have made a 
true square. Do the same with all the figures 
you have worked with your compasses ; and, when 
ae can get them true on the board with chalk, 

raw them free hand with a soft black-lead pencil 
on paper; but don’t waste pencil or paper until 
you can get them right first on the board. When 


— 
— 


Or a black canvas, strained on a frame, wonld do 


* 
better still, The pri ; : 
rice of o r 
18. 8d., at Chapman © Here” 22 inches by 17 inches, is 





you can get them right on paper, go on to twenty 


more problems, and work in the same manner; 
and so on through the book, leaving out only the 
most complicated of the figures. You can do all 
this entirely by yourself; for your compasses and 
ruler, and a piece of string, will be your masters, 
and tell you immediately, on reference, whether 
you are right or wrong in what yon have done. 
Now, if you can do as much as this by yourself, 
you may take for granted that you are some dis- 
tance on the high road to art power. 

If you can afford it, next buy Dyce’s “ Out- 
lines,” a book full of admirable drawings in out- 
line. The price is 5s. Publishers, Chapman & 
Hall. You will find that the first examples in 
this book are similar to what you have already 
done by following my suggestions, so that you will 
find no difficulty in beginning at the commence- 
ment, and will, moreover, have the great advan- 
tage of understanding all you do. You may go 
through the entire book without assistance from 
any one; but as you progress, remember that you 
will have to make your line of one uniform thick- 
ness, which must not be a hair’s breadth thicker 
than yourcopy. Do not trouble yourself in the first 
few examples as to the thickness of the line, only 
see that it is equally thick everywhere. But when 
you have done say up to the twentieth copy, then 
take care your line in finishing be no thicker than 
the copy. You will find it zonvenient to divide 
your work into two stages, the first being the 
getting all the proportions and forms accurately 
pencilled, very lightly, with a soft pencil (H B): 
this is called sketching. ‘The second will be the 
finishing stage, in which you will first rub out 
the constructional lines and the clumsiness of 
thick and irregular touches; and, when the draw- 
ing is only just perceptible, cut a sharp point to a 
hard pencil (H or F); and, keeping the pencil per- 
pendicular to the surface of the paper, go over 
your drawing firmly, making one uniform line, as 
youseein thecopy. This second stage is usually 
called lining in. If the line is shaky, or as though 
it had been drawn by a man having a mild attack 
of ague, rub it out, and try again and again, 
until it is as good as your copy. In this manner 
go through the whole of Dyce’s “ Outlines.” 

When you have done this, you will have made 
a good beginning ; and the chances are that before 
you have completed the outlines, some opportunity 
will enable you to pursue your studies in a School 
of Art, or under a qualified instructor. If this is 
not the case, drop a note to the editor of the 
Builder, and tell him how you have succeeded, 
asking for further instructions, which I have no 
doubt he will give you or ask some one else to do 
so. If you have the opportunity call on the 
master of any School of Art, show him your draw- 
ings, and ask his advice in further studies. This 
you will always find him willing and pleased to 
give you, gratuitously. 

Thus, I think 1 have shown you that you may 
commence learning to draw, at no great expense 
to yourself—either of time or money. If you are 
disposed to sacrifice the cost of one pot of beer per 
week, it will supply you with means to pursue the 
study of drawing. if you can dispense with your 
nocturnal pipe two evenings in the week, you will 
have ample time to go through the course I have 
suggested in six months. Forgive the use of this 
illustration, for I use it only to show you that no 
great self-denial is required in the pursuit of 
learning to draw. 

Do not allow any one to persuade you that you 
have no taste or genius for drawing. If you have 
fixed determination and steady perseverance, you 
may take the genius for granted. 

WattER SMITH. 


We commend these remarks to the considera- 
tion of every working man in the kingdom ; more 
particularly every young working man; sons 
and apprentices of working men; and to 
others beyond them in social position; with an 
earnestness greater than our words can convey. 
Let them remember that, by the acquirement of 
the power of drawing, they at once advance them- 
selves in station : they have an additional power 
of direction: they are’fore—men. They have put 
their foot on the ladder ; and, if they have health, 
strength, integrity, and WILL, they may go up. 





PotyTEcHNIO InsTITUTION. — Amongst the 
novelties here are two new lectures by Professor 
Pepper, entitled “The Iron Age,” and the Science 
of the Armstrong, Whitworth, and other rifled 
guns, illustrated with experiments, and a new 
series of dissolving views, with descriptive lecture 
by Mr. James D. Malcolm, illustrating the navies, 
dockyards, and iron-clad war steamers, the War- 





rior and La Gloire of England and France, 





SHEFFIELD COGITATING. 


In former numbers of the Builder, we have re- 
ferred to the lamentable condition in which this 
important town remains, owing to the apathy and 
the conflicting nature of the interests and func- 
tions of the authorities, In pursuing our investi- 
gations, we commented upon the impracticability 
of the streets, the want of structural beauty in 
many of the buildings, and we exposed the in- 
sufficient sanitary regulations which are, we 
believe, unparalleled elsewhere, and hence peculiar 
to this locality. In the face of all this, one per- 
son obtruded himself before the public of Sheffield ; 
and, very unfortunately for Sheffield and himself, 
endeavoured to misconstrue our intentions, and to 
pervert our facts. He alone, out of a population 
of about 185,700, stood forward as the champion 
of the exulcerations of Sheffield. This, at first 
sight, we considered very significant, as indicative 
either of the apathy of the residents, or of their 
consciousness of the truth of our remarks. Recent 
disclosures, which we shall presently quote, show 
that the well-informed and more liberal-minded 
people of the town are not so disposed to gloss 
over the existing evils, or te shrink from the 
responsibility of removing them, as the self-elected 
champion (Mr. Saunders) would wish the world 
to believe. At the same time our comments have 
received ample testimony as to the accuracy which 
characterized them. 

It will be remembered that, during the contro- 
versy, we called attention to a pamphlet published 
by Mr. Saunders, in 1856, entitled “Sheffield as it is, 
and as it ought to be,” and that we also compared 
it with his letters to the Sheffield Daily Telegraph, 
in reply to the Builder, in 1861. Since then the 
views of the Builder have been carefully and dis- 
passionately studied, argued, and reflected upon 
by thinking men in thetown. We have received 
evidence of the value and usefulness of our sug- 
gestions, and we now beg the reader’s attension 
to some of the following extracts from the local 
press :— 

A eorrespondent of the Sheffield Daily Tele- 
graph of the 31st October, when alluding to the 
unredeemed pledges given by various town coun- 
cillors before their election to office, says,— 

“The pledge of Mr. Alderman Saunders, ‘ to remove all 
nuisances,’ is not for sale, having been purchased by the 
Builder.” 

A correspondent of the same journal, November 
6th, complains of the state of the streets thus :— 

**Every day and every hour do I not see the poor 
horses drawing cabs and carriages, carts and waggons, 
tumbling and slipping, sweating and shaking with fear, 
because they can’t keep their feet? And while it is so bad 
for qnadrupeds, are bipeds better ? - « » Ashort 
time ago Mr. Jackson, your active chief constable, did 
apply an effectual remedy; but I heard it whispered 
on the steps under my feet that he had been found fault 
with because it used so much water. I afterwards heard 
that the value of the water was sixpence. Now, if you 
don’t get up a public subscription to have another six- 
penn’orth, and save me from further torture, I will cer- 
tainly visit your dreams with a vision of 

E..iotr’s Guost.”’ 

It will be borne in mind that we also alluded 
to the bad position which the statue of Elliott 
occupies. On the 8th of November the same journal 
published a reply to the foregoing letter. It is 
the effigy of Rebecca, surmounting the drinking 
fountain at the church gates, which is supposed to 
speak, and say,— 

‘* Who, my dear fellow, could look at yonr black and 
ungainly figure, seated most indecently with your back 
to the post-office, without being frightened ? What four- 
legged brute could eye your unpoetic phiz—excuse the 
expression—without taking fright? For myself, I can’t 
say much,—placed on the top of a square fountain, with 
an urnin my hand like a milk-jng, and four vases at my 
feet like Egyptian flower-pots. I never was anything to 
boast of, but now my dress is all in patches, my shoes 
are toeless, and I altogether look like the woman described 
by the Italian poet Rinaldo,— 

* Non giunge io tu porio 
Fallario est mon gorio,’ 
which means, ‘ She looks like one whose rags are proof cf 
moral degradation.’ ”’ 

Another correspondent, “ T,” adverts to the bad 
paving, and says,— 

“T do not think Sheffield is safely or properly paved.’’ 


And, after referring to the narrow granite 
paving in Manchester, he continues :— 

‘¢ The large flat blocks used in Sheffield hold the mud 
get slippery and dangerous, and punish both man and 
beast.”” 

Again, “ A Manufacturer,” who does recognize 
the smoke nuisance, writes with good judgment 
in reply to a letter signed “ A Resident,” upon the 
question of a site for the station of the proposed 
railway to Chesterfield. He disapproves of the 
site suggested, and says :— 

*‘ The situation recommended is surrounded by the gas- 





works, a grinding wheel, a steam corn-mill, the Pond 
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forges and rolling-mills, Messrs. Marsh’s works, and 
Messrs. Jessop’s roliing-mills. What an impression would 
the smoky chimneys of these and neighbouring works give 
to the traveller as he passes throughthe town? How many 
thanks would he bestow on the Midland Railway Com- 
pany for so pleasurable a sight!!! The latter are points 
which, perhaps, ‘A Resident’ may not deem important ; 
but it does not follow that, because the inhabitants of 
Sheffield do not complain of their impure and smoky 
atmosphere, others would look upon the matter in the 
same light.’’ 


Upon the following day “A Resident” candidly 
admits that the “ Manufacturer’s” objection 


‘*Would apply with more or less force to the ‘ City 
of Soot,’ and to nowhere more than to the Victoria and 
present Midland stations.” 


Thus far have the words of the Builder been 
confirmed, both as regards the nature of the streets 
and the neglect of the Smoke Prevention Act. 
But, reverting to the bad sanitary state of Sheffield, 
we cannot refrain from quoting from the Tele- 
graph, November 9th, which contains a letter by 
Mr. John Watkinson. Its tone does credit both 
to the head and heart, and shows him to bea 
gentleman possessing great sagacity and discern- 
ment. He formerly held the position of clerk to 
the guardians ; and his experience in that capacity 
during the cholera epidemic entitles him to speak 
with the weight of authority. His views are an- 
tagonistic to those of Mr. Saunders in 1861, but 
coincide with the pamphlet, “Sheffield as it is 
and as it ought to be,” by the Mr. Saunders of 
1856, and with the Builder. He says :— 


“* Beware of statistics. The selection of a single year’ 
as showing the healthiness of one year over another? 
affords no just criterion. Your correspondent, Mr. Alder- 
man Saunders, refers you to Birmingham; the deaths 
there in 1860 (a year in which mortality in Sheffield was 
much below the average), being 1 in 1,000 less than those 
of Sheffield. I refer you to the period when cholera was 
prevalent in Sheffield. In the former town only three 
deaths from cholera were reported, whilst in the latter 
there were upwards of eighty!” 


Further on he desires— 


**To draw the attention of the sanitary committee of 
the town council, and that of the public at large, to the 
present neglected state of the ashpits, or middens, so 
called by (your correspondent) the alderman, who says— 
* The majority of our middens are drained : they are dry ; 
and constantly, except under peculiar circumstances, 
emptied : what poisonous gases exist, rise up, and mingle 
with the atmosphere, tainting to some extent the air, 
doubtlessly, but not so far as to prove injurious to health.’ 
Here, be it observed, it is admitted that neglected mid- 
dens do taint the air; but not so that tainted air is in- 
jurions to health. This is an extraordinary conclusion, 
and one at which, I think, none but your correspondent, 
the alderman, will arrive.” 


Referring to the period of the cholera epidemic 
in Sheffield, he says :— 


** The offensive matter soaked down to the bottom of 
the ashpits, and was, as I verily believe, one great cause 
which brought about, in an aggravated degree, the 
calamity with which Sheffield and its neighbourhood was 
visited on the occasion of cholera. - and I am 
sorry to believe that Sheffield is now in that state of filthi- 
ness from the cause referred to, that, sosoon as a certain 
condition of atmosphere shall again prevail in the town, 
we shall be visited with an epidemic of a serious if not of 
a fatal kind. 

In regard to sanitary matters, Sheffield has not been 
‘roused,’ the Builder and your correspondent having had 
the discussion to themselves. The Builder is satisfied 
that in 1856 Mr. Saunders agreed with him that black 
was black; whereas, in 1861, the former finds the latter 
arguing black to be white; so that, to end the contro- 
versy triumphantly, it is only necessary that Mr. Saunders 
should prove white to be no colour at all.’’ 

The foregoing extracts are so undeniably in 
favour of the statements made in the Buzlder 
(Nos. 972, 974, and 976), that we need not enlarge 
upon them.» Lastly, we pointed out the poverty, 
defects, and inconveniences of the existing town- 
hall: we suggested that it should be rebuilt, and 
in such a way as to render it worthy of such a 
wealthy town. We are now glad to find that a 
more healthy tone of opinion is being created,— 
and we hope, fostered,—than could have been 
expected, had Mr, Saunders been listened to by 
his townsmen. 

A writer in the Zelegraph, November 23rd, 

sends a communication, headed “Our Wants in 
Sheffield,” and says :— 
_ “ Sheffield has for a long period been yearly increasing 
in wealth ; and it cannot be doubted but that during the 
last twenty years the trade of the town has increased at a 
xreater ate than it did in the previous fifty years. Still, 
with all this enlargement in our manufactures, the adorn- 
ment and improvement of the town have but little pro- 
gressed, and we are worse off in respect to public build- 
ings than any other town in the kingdom. . . . In 
1831 the population of the borough was 91,702. The 
music-hall is still the largest room in the town, while the 
population is now 185,700. It is to be hoped the town- 
council will cast off its slumbers, be alive to the wants of 
the inhabitants, and take some means to place us ona 
level with the people of Sheffield in 1831. At present the 
accommodation for the police and prisoners to be tried is 
alone worthy of the dark ages.’’ 

In making the above extracts, we have been in- 
fluenced by a strict sense of the duty we owe to 
the public of Sheffield. It is the special province 
of this journal to advocate those measures and 
reforms which will ensure, to the fullest extent, 
a happy domestic vitality to all classes of society. 





Our selections, too, have been taken from the 
Telegraph only, simply for the reason that that 
journal advocated some of the reforms we have 
suggested, both in its leading columns and in its 
correspondence. Moreover, it was the organ of 
Mr. Saunders’s comments upon our survey. The 
Independent is doing good service in the same 
cause of improvement. 

The proportions as well as the population of the 
town are increasing rapidly, and the facilities for 
commerce ought to keep pace with the require- 
ments. The wants of the people, created by the 
more refined civilisation of our age, should be kept 
steadily in view; and supplied, so as to promote 
the convenience, the health, and the prosperity of 
the inhabitants. 








THE LIVES OF THE ENGINEERS. 
SMEATON. 


WE return, as promised, to Mr. Smiles’s very 
able work ; and, although it has already been so 
fully made use of by our contemporaries that we 
can scarcely broach any entirely new quarry for 
our own particular use, we shall select the lives of 
two of the celebrated engineers, an English one 
anda Scottishone,—Smeatonand Rennie,—treated 
of in Mr. Smiles’s second volume, as not quite so 
much made use of as those in the first volume, as 
yet; and hence likelier to be a little fresh to our 
readers as the subject of a cursory article or two. 

John Smeaton was a precursor of Rennie, who 
may be said to have filled the place he occupied 
when he died, although Rennie was himself already 
a distinguished engineer by that time. Brindley 
was more fully a contemporary, and indeed occa- 
sionally a colleague, of Smeaton’s. While Brind- 
ley, however, arose from very poor beginnings, 
and was a completely self-educated man (if, indeed, 
he could be said to have ever become an educated 
man, even so far as regarded his spelling, 
which was certainly a curiosity); Smeaton had 
the advantage of well-to-do parentage; his 
father having been a thriving and respectable 
attorney at Leeds; near which, at Austhorpe 
Lodge, the future ergiseer was born, on the 
8th of June, 1724; and where he may be said 
to have lived all his life; having inherited the 
house from his father. Indeed, it seems to have 
been designed that he should also inherit the 
business of his father; and he was accordingly 
planted on one of the office stools in his sixteenth 
year; but a certain itching for other tools besides 
the pen soon convinced the old attorney that his 
son was not cut out for the respectable profession 
of a lawyer ; yet it was not till he had tried to wean 
him from his mechanical pursuits, by sending him 
to London, to pace the courts of Westminster 
Hall, that he ceased to hope to reclaim his son 
from his idling disposition, as he, doubtless, re- 
garded it to be. A formal “ memorial,” no doubt 
quite in the orthodox lawyer style, despatched 
from Westminster Hall, praying his father to 
cease from troubling him with further endeavours 
to make a lawyer of him, and to allow him to 
choose the more congenial business of a mecha- 
nician, in the shape of a mathematical instrument 
maker, touched the heart of the surely not very 
stern old lawyer; and he reluctantly assented to 
the desire of his son to descend to the level of a 
mere mechanical workman ; which, at that time, 
was the nearest practical approximation to the 
idea of a “civil engineer ;” there being then no 
such “profession” in existence: at all events, a 
millwright, at labourer’s wages, was the nearest 
approach to so nondescript a calling. 

Thus reprieved from the execution of deeds 
which were his horror, young Smeaton was not 
long in seeking out for himself a philosophical in- 
strument maker; and indeed it is quite probable 
that he had already his eye on such a one; and 
that his father, in sending him to London, had 
merely put him the sooner in the way of his final 
destiny, instead of removing him out of the way 
of it. That the young mechanician, moreover, 
had no mere grovelling idea of the life he had 
adopted soon appeared; for, instead of living a 
mere workman’s life, he sought the society of 
educated men, and soon thrust himself into 
“ Royal Society ” associations, and was allowed to 
read various papers to the F.R.S.S., which so 
deeply influenced influential members that they 
obtained for him, as his very first engineering 
work of any importance, the greatest work he 
ever did,—namely, the construction of the Eddy- 
stone Lighthouse. It was after some time, how- 
ever, that this great event took place; and after 
he had first entered into business for himself, at 
the age of twenty-six, as a mechanician; had 
brought several important inventions into notice, 


such as improvements in the air-pump, in ships 
tackle, in mill-work, &.; and had afterwards 
turned his attention to engineering proper, and had 
visited Holland and Belgium, to inspect the great 
dykes, canals, and other engineering works, of the 
distvicts, in these “low countries,” through which 
he passed, on foot, and by canal. 

On his return he was recommended by the pre- 
sident of the Royal Society, Lord Macclesfield, as 
the fittest man he knew, to grapple with the 
tough work of erecting a lighthouse at the Eddy- 
stone, to replace those which storm and fire had 
successively swept away. 

And here, at once, his peculiar education, as a 
mechanician, no doubt aided him greatly in the 
successful solution of the difficult problem which 
was presented to him. The dove-tailing of every 
stone in the structure was just such an idea as 
such an education was apt to suggest. 

The previous erections on the Eddystone Rock 
had been of wood. Jt had been long ere any one 
would venture to test his engineering powers, by 
endeavouring to erect the much-desired beacon on 
this deadly morsel of rock. 


** At length, however, one Mr. Henry Winstanley (a 
mercer and country gentleman), of Littlebury, in the 
county of Essex, obtained the necessary powers, in the 
year 1696, to erecta lighthouse on the Eddystone. That 
gentleman seems to have possessed a curious mechanical 
genius, which first displayed itself in devising sundry 
practical jokes for the entertainment of his guests. 
Smeaton tells us that in one room there lay an old 
slipper, which, if a kick was given it, immediately raised 
a ghostfrom the floor: in another, the visitor sat down 
upon a chair, which suddenly threw out two arms and 
held him a fast prisoner; whilst, in the garden, if he 
sought the shelter of an arbour and sat down upona 
particular seat, he was straightway set afloat into the 
middle of the adjoining canal. These tricks must have 
rendered the house of Littlebury a somewhat exciting 
residence for the uninitiated guest. The amateur in- 
ventor exercised the same genius to a certain extent for 
the entertainment of the inhabitants of the metropolis ; 
and at Hyde-park Corner he erected a variety of jets 
d’eau, known by the name of Winstanley’s Waterworks, 
which he exhibited at stated times at a shilling a-head. 

This whimsical character of the man in some measure 
accounts for the oddity of the wooden building after- 
wards erected by him for the purpose of a lighthouse on 
the Eddystone rock; and it is a matter of some surprise 
that it should have stood the severe weather of the 
English Channel for several seasons.’’ 


The light-house somewhat resembled a Chinese 
pagoda, with open galleries and numerous fan- 
tastic projections. In a perspective print of it, 
published by the architect, he complacently re- 
presented himself as fishing, out of the kitchen 
window. A severe storm one night played havoc 
with it, while Winstanley himself was inside ; 
and in the morning not a vestige either of it or 
of its whimsical architect could be seen. Poor 
man, he had indeed been fishing in troubled 
waters ! 

The next light-house was designed by one Rud- 
yerd. It was erected a few years after Win- 
stanley’s disappeared, and was a much better one 
in all respects but one; and that involved its fate 
by fire; for it was also built of wood, and was burnt 
about fifty years after its erection in 1706-9. 

Strange to say, although the architect of the first 
of these two structures was “ a mercer and country 
gentleman,” and that of the second “a London 
silk mercer ;” nevertheless, the architect of the 
third lighthouse was not an architect either: 
neither was he a builder nor an engineer, but @ 
mathematical instrument maker. Mr. Smeaton, 
however, had already gained renown as an able 
mechanic, and one who could patiently master 
difficulties ; and the opinion of him that he was a 
fit man to do what others had thus failed in fully 
and permanently accomplishing appears to have 
been justified by the issue; for Smeaton’s light- 
house on Eddystone rock has “ withstood the 
storms of a century,” and still stands, as firm 
apparently as the rock itself to which it is dove- 
tailed, and from which it rises as if it were but a 
continuation and an integral part of that whict 
the lash of the waves of centuries alone can slowly 
wash away. ? 

With a description of the well-known fabric we 
need not here trouble our readers. 


‘©The Eddystone Lighthouse has now withstood the 
storms of a century—a solid monument to the genius of 
its architect and builder. Sometimes, when the sea rolis 
in with more than ordinary fury from the Atlantic, driven 
up the Channel by the force of a south-west wind, the 
lighthouseis enveloped in spray andits light is momentarily 
obscured. But again it is seen shining clear like a s‘ar 
across the waters, a warning and a guide to the homeward - 
bound. Occasionally, when struck by a strong wave, a 
central portion shoots up the perpendicular shaft anc 
leaps quite over the lantern. At other times a tremendous 
wave hurls itself upon the lighthouse, as if to force it from 
its foundation. The report of tne shock to one within Is 
like that of a cannon: the windows rattle; the doors 
slam; and the building vibrates and trembles to its very 
base. But the tremor felt throughout the lighthouse 1 
such a case, instead of being a sign of weakness, 15 4 
strongest proof of the unity and close connection of the 
fabric in allits parts.” 
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Smeaton’s “extraordinary building” very soon 
gave him celebrity. Numerous visitors resorted 
to his rooms at Gray’s Inn, in order to inspect the 
ymodel and hear him talk of his great work; till at 
Jength he had to depute his wife to explain the 
details. It does not appear, however, that his 
success led to his extensive employment on en- 
gineering works for several years; otherwise he 
would not have offered himself, in 1764, as a can- 
didate for the vacant office of receiver for the 
Derwentwater estates; to which he was, however, 
appointed. 

One of the earliest subjects on which he was 
consulted was the opening up of river navigations; 
and the Nith, the Wear, the Chelmer, the Don, 
the Lea, the Calder, and other rivers and naviga- 
tions received his attentions, and were benefited 
by his improvements. He was also employed on the 
Lincolnshire Fens, and other low-lying lands. He 
was often called upon for advice as to old bridges, 
and for his services in the erection of new ones. 
Thus, in 1762, he was consulted as to the repairs 
of Bristol old bridge; and, in the following year, 
the London corporation advised with him as to 
the widening and enlarging of old London Bridge. 
Perth, Coldstream, and Banff bridges were reared 
from his designs; but the only bridge he erected 
in England was that at Hexham, in 1777, and it 
was a total failure: it had scarcely been finished, 
when the foundation of one of the piers subsided; 
and, in 1782, the bridge was washed entirely away 
down the Tyne by a flood. Writing to Pickernell 
as to this sad result, he said,— 


‘* All our honours are now in the dust! It cannot now 
be said that, in the course of thirty years’ practice, and 
engaged in some of the most difficult enterprises, not one 
of Smeaton’s works has failed! Hexham Bridge is a 
melancholy instance to the contrary.’’ 


Thus the same engineer who had founded a 
lighthouse far out at sea, so firmly as to bid de- 
fiance to the utmost fury of the waves, was baffled 
by an inland stream ! 

The Forth and Clyde Canal was constructed 
under Smeaton’s auspices; and among his various 
works he was also employed in the improvement 
of harbours, as at Ramsgate, Whitehaven, Bristol, 
Dover, Yarmouth, Scarborough, Sunderland, Eye- 
mouth, and various others, He also designed the 
harbour of St. Ives, in Cornwall. The chief har- 
bour works executed by him, however, were those 
of Ramsgate. He was consulted respecting canal 
projects almost until the close of his life; —amongst 
others, on the improvement of the Birmingham 
Canal, the Ure Canal, the Dublin Grand Canal, 
and various other schemes of the same sort. He 
was the principal authority on lighthouses ; and, 
amongst others, he erected two on Spurn Point, at 
the entrance to the Humber, between the years 
1771-6, which were lighted by coal-fires down to 
1 comparatively recent period. The Government 
consulted him respecting their dockyards at Ply- 
mouth and Portsmouth. Water companies con- 
sulted him as to water supply, and landowners 
and coalowners as to the best method of draining 
their lands or working their mines. He was called 
upon to design many weirs, sluices, and dams; 
and his dam on the Coquet, north of Newcastle, 
was considered one of the most complete works of 
its kind, 

He was ready to supply a design of any new 
machine, from a ship’s pump or a fire-bucket to a 
turning-lathe or a steam-engine. His machinery 
was neatly designed, and he was very particular 
as to its careful execution and finish. The water- 
pumping engine which he erected for Lord Irwin, 
at Temple Newsam, near his own house at 
Austhorpe, to pump water for the supply of the 
mansion, is an admirable piece of workmanship, 
and continues at this day in good working con- 
dition. His advice was especially sought on sub- 
jects connected with mill-work, water-pumping, 
and engineering of every description—flour-mills 
and powder-mills, wind-mills and water-mills, 
fulling-mills and flint-mills, blade-mills and forge 
hammer-mills. From a list left by him, in his own 
handwriting, it appears that he designed and 
erected forty-three water-mills of various kinds, 
besides numerous wind-mills. He also be- 
stowed much patient study on the development of 
the infant powers of the steam-engine. 

Smeaton’s was not an era when great fortunes 
were made by eminent engineers, ‘I'wo guineas a 
day constituted his charge for a full day’s work. 
He earned a fair income, however, by his profes- 
sion ; although he sacredly reserved a portion of 
his time for scientific investigation and self- 
improvement. Like Watt, who admired him and 
called him “ Father Smeaton,” he was urged to go 
to Russia, but refused. The Princess Dashkoff, 
who had been employed by the Czar to tempt 
him to desert his country for better money pro- 








spects, honoured the man for his refusal. “ My 
sovereign,” she said, “has the misfortune to find 
one man who has zoé his price.” 

We must devote a separate article to Rennie. 





ROYAL INSTITUTE OF BRITISH 
ARCHITECTS. 


THE ordinary meeting of members was held on 
Monday evening last, at the house in Conduit- 
street. 

The chair was taken by Mr. Wyatt, V.P. 

The minutes of the last meeting were read and 
confirmed. 

Mr. T. Hayter Lewis (honorary secretary) read 
a list of donations to the library, including a cast 
from a bust of James Gibbs, the architect of the 
library at Oxford, taken at an advanced period 
of life by Michael Rysbrach. This was presented 
by Mr. George Gutch. 

The chairman, in proposing a vote of thanks to 
the donors, called attention to the cast, which he 
observed was a very fine work of art, and would be 
a valuable addition to their memorials of departed 
architects. 

Mr. Wyatt Papworth then read a paper on the 
Superintendents of English Buildings in the Mid- 
dle Ages; being notes for a historical account of 
masons, their customs, institutions, Xe. 

At the conclusion, 

The Chairman, in inviting discussion on the 
subject, observed that he was sure they were all 
much interested in the very learned and elaborate 
paper which Mr. Papworth had prepared. They 
were that evening favoured with the presence of a 
learned Freemason (Mr. Matthew Cooke), who 
perhaps might be able, without infringing upon 
his masonic obligations, to say something perti- 
nent to the subject. 

Mr. Matthew Cooke said he had listened to the 
paper with much interest, but was quite unpre- 
pared to take part in the discussion. 

Mr. Mylne observed that the design of the paper 
appeared to be to show that the master mason had 
more to do with the design of the building than 
was generally supposed. He (Mr. Mylne) quite 
agreed with the view taken by Mr. Papworth, 
although he thought there was some difficulty in 
arriving at the conclusion whether it was a first 
or a subsequent master mason who was responsible. 
With regard to ecclesiastical buildings, it was more 
probable that the master mason was the designer 
than in the case of palaces or royal residences. In 
several towns in Scotland (Dundee, for instance) 
muniments were still preserved which showed that 
the ecclesiastical and municipal authorities agreed 
in selecting the person who should be master 
mason; but in their contracts with that indivi- 
dual there was a clause that, in case his services 
should be required in connection with any of the 
king’s buildings or works, then in such case they 
should not be held bound to pay him his salary 
while so employed. From the year 1530 to 1560, 
a Frenchman was the principal master mason in 
Scotland. Other masons were subsequently 
appointed ; but the principal master mason was 
appointed for life, wore the royal livery, and had 
a fixed stipend from the Crown. It wa; not gene- 
rally known, but such nevertheless was the case, 
that the office of master mason had never died 
out in Scotland. The present master mason was 
Mr. James Smith, who held the office by patent. 
With regard to Freemasons, he had never been 
able to find any trace of them, as a company, 
in Scotland; but all the early master masons of 
fame in Scotland appeared to have been Free- 
masons, which was a curious circumstance. 

Mr. Street remarked, that what was true with 
respect to the position of Spanish architects was 
also probably true with reference to those of 
England and France. It seemed that in former 
times many persons carried on the profession of 
architects in Spain who came much nearer to the 
definition of an English architect in our own day 
than the gentlemen of the Middle Ages described 
by Mr. Papworth, who got ashilling a-day for their 
services. ‘The master of the works wasa perpetually 
recurring term in the archives of the Spanish 
cathedrals. Mr. Papworth appeared to think that 
the master mason was the architect because his 
mark and also that of the second master mason 
were frequently to be found on the same stone. 
He (Mr. Street) could not, however, believe that 
the men who designed the magnificent monu- 
ments of the Middle Ages could have been persons 
remunerated on the scale of one shilling per day. 
He might add, however, in confirmation of Mr. 
Papworth, that he had never been able to find the 
term “ freemason ” used in the sense in which the 
word was now used. It would seem that in Spain 





their opinion as to the mode of construction, &c. ; 
and records remained showing that committees 
were so appointed, and that each architect pre- 
faced his answer by stating that he was the 
master of the works at such and such building. 
It would, he thought, be extremely interesting to 
ascertain the scale of remuneration paid to such 
men as “ William the Englishman,” “Elias of 
Dereham,” and others; for he, for one, was certainly 
opposed to the theory that men of such attain- 
ments were paid on the scale of a shilling a-day. 

Mr. Mylne reminded the meeting that the 
master-mason received fees in addition to a fixed 
stipend ; and that in many cases he was in receipt 
of fees from perhaps eight or ten works going on 
at the same time. 

Mr. White said that he had paid great attention 
to the subject for some years, and that the con- 
clusions to which he had arrived were at variance 
with those of Mr. Papworth. It should be re- 
membered that in the present day the same term 
or designation did not apply to the same men in 
all parts of the kingdom. Thus, for instance, in 
some villages, if you ask for the builder you would 
be referred to the plasterer; and in other cases, 
if you asked for the plasterer you would be re- 
ferred to the mason. In the present system of 
Freemasonry, the term “free and accepted mason ” 
was used, which he fancied applied to the arch 
masons, and not to the artificers or labourers who 
had not attained a full knowledge of the science 
of masonry. It seemed to him absurd to suppose 
that the lower order of masons possessed the 
same amount of knowledge as those who super- 
vised the work, or the arch masons. In this 
opinion he was fortified by evidence still existing 
ot the fact, that the guild of arch masons car- 
ried out the works from the earliest ages until 
the decline of art, upon a systematic and geo- 
metrical principle, which enabled them to com- 
municate to those under them the power of setting 
out work without the assistance of those elaborate 
drawings which were now indispensable. He did 
not think there were any drawings of detailed 
works in the records of the old cathedrals, which 
was an argument in favour of the theory he was 
endeavouring to set up. He would be glad to 
know what Mr. Papworth meant by the word 
cementarius. 

Mr. Papworth.—It means mason, of course, and 
is the Latin term for our own word. 

Mr. White.—But how do you get the deriva- 
tive P 

Mr. Papworth.—Well, I suppose from cement. 
Mr. Kerr proposed a vote of thanks to Mr. 
Papworth for his learned and carefully-prepared 
paper. The important question which he had 
raised was—who was the architect in the Middle 
Ages? Upon this subject there were several 
theories ; some persons holding that the monks 
were the architects; others that the master 
masons were the designers; and others that there 
were architects, properly so called. With regard 
to Freemasons, he did not pretend to any know- 
ledge of Masonry beyond what he had read; but 
he took it for granted that no one in his senses 
supposed that such a society existed in the 
Middle Ages. With regard to the Scottish masons, 
the working masons of the present day had a 
perfect freemasonry among themselves, which 
was identical with English freemasonry. The 
Scottish masons had ceremonies and symbols, and 
they were free and accepted among themselves. 
The consequence was that the Scottish trade 
union was more formidable (except in the extent 
of its numerical strength), than the English trade 
union. It appeared to him sufficiently plain that 
the ecclesiastics in the Middle Ages had a good 
deal to do with the works; for, looking at that 
great gulf between the knowledge possessed by 
the clergy, who were almost its sole repository, 
and that of the people, it was clear that the 
latter could not have been in possession of that 
constructive science necessary for the erection of 
the great ecclesiological monuments of the Middle 
Ages. Under these circumstances he thought 
there was a good deal to be said in favour of 
the theory that ecclesiastics were connected with 
the building of ancient cathedrals and churches, 
but that they were indebted for assistance to 
practical men to work out their designs. He 
did not think that any Freemasons as such ex- 
isted in the Middle Ages, although the masons 
might have had a confederation among themselves, 
Mr. Morris inquired of Mr. Papworth whether, 
in his researches, he had met the word “comp- 
troller;” for he found, in the statute of Henry VII. 
for punishing workmen who might commit an 
assault upon the “overseer or comptroller” of the 
works, that heavy fines would be incurred. He 
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troller” must have been a superior officer, with 
more of the capacity of the architect of the 
present day. 

Mr. Papworth replied that he had found the 
word “comptroller” as early as the time of 
Edward III. ; thence down to Charles and James ; 
but that he appeared to have been simply the 
comptroller of the accounts, and altogether in- 
dependent of the works, This was proved by the 
fact that he was allowed a certain sum to pay a 
clerk to assist him with the accounts, 

Mr. Edward Roberts seconded the vote of 
thanks to Mr. Papworth; observing that he (Mr. 
Roberts) was “a real Freemason.” He believed 
that in early times there were lodges of Free- 
masons and labourers, and that the word “livery” 
was used then in the same sense that the word 
was now used in the city of London. With regard 
to working drawings, he found that lines were 
often cut in stones, showing how the mouldings 
were to be carved. These, he apprehended, were 
the working drawings made by the master mason, 
but he did not believe that the latter was the de- 
signer of the building. 

The Chairman, in putting the motion, awarding 
the thanks of the meeting to Mr. Papworth, ob- 
served that the latter gentleman had collected a 
mass of interesting information, but that the 
great difficulty still remained unsolved. He hoped, 
however, that, by further digging in the same 
mine, he might hit upon a vein which would show 
who really were the class of men who designed 
the great architectural monuments of our country 
raised in the Middle Ages. He thought it could 
scarcely have fallen to the lot of a mason to have 
combined in his person the office of designer and 
builder ; and the fact that the master mason often 
remained so short a time on the works, and was 
repeatedly succeeded by others, went to prove that 
there must have been some master mind who 
designed the building. In Italy, the Pope seemed 
to have protected the Lombard masons, who ap- 
peared to have enjoyed certain privileges and ex- 
emptions, owing no doubt to the services which they 
were doing to religion. These privileges allowed 
the Lombard masons to come to Great Britain, 
where they worked by substituting stone for the 
original buildings of wood. On this account, he 
believed, they were free masons in the full sense 
of the term. After their knowledge was imparted 
to the natives of this country, free masonry ap- 
peared to have died out, and was not revived until 
the fourteenth century. In the Florentine records, 
a good deal of interesting information would be 
found about the customs and institutions of the 
masons, It was the practice in Florence for every 
man to make a return of the name of the person 
for whom he worked, and of what he earned ; and 
these returns showed the conditions on which the 
man worked in relation to his guild. Here might 
be found an exact description of the worldly con- 
dition of the Florentine architect, who seemed to 
have filled much the same position in reference to 
the building as the architects of our own day did 
in reference to our great works, 

The vote having been unanimously agreed to, 

The Chairman observed that the president, Mr. 
Tite, was prevented by indisposition from being 
present that evening, but that he hoped he would 
be with them at the next meeting, when Mr.G. G. 
Scott would read his paper on “ the Restoration of 
Ancient Monuments.” At the meeting on the 
6th of January, the subject considered would be 
the “Construction of Hotels,” on which occasion 
Mr. Moseley, the architect of the Westminster 
Palace Hotel, and Mr. Currey, the architect of the 
London Bridge Terminus Hotel, would describe 
these buildings. 

The following gentlemen were, on ballot, elected 
associates of the Institute :— 

Ernest George, of 18, Cannon-street, and 
Streatham. 

i Francis T. Gompertz, of 45, Ebury-street, Pim- 
ico. 

Henry Hall, of 15, Duke-street, Adelphi. 

Thomas Vaughan, of 18, Cannon-street, and 
Stoke Newington. 








THE FOREIGN DEPARTMENT OF THE 
1862 EXHIBITION. 


At the Society of Arts, on the 27th ultimo, 
Mr. P. L. Simmonds, in the absence of the gen- 
tleman who was to have read a paper, gave a 
resumé of the expressed intentions of foreign 
exhibiting countries ; from which we take a few 
interesting mems. 

To Great Britain, the International Exhibition 
of 1851 certainly opened a wider range of cus- 
tomers from the more intimate appreciation that 
followed of the quality and cheapness of the 





manufactures she produces. Instead of being 
flooded, as was anticipated, with cheap foreign 
goods, a greater vent for British manufactures 
has been afforded in the last ten years than in any 
former period. In every direction our foreign 
trade has more than doubled. To South America 
our exports have risen from 6,000,000/. in value 
to 12,500,000/.; to China, from under one million 
to nearly three; to African States, in about the 
same ratio; to the North American Republic, 
from under 15,000,000/. to 21,613,0007.; to the 
States of Europe, from 25,200,000/. to 46,000,0002. 
And as regards the Continent, and, indeed, most 
other quarters, it is those very nations which took 
a most active part in the Great Exhibition of 1851 
that show the greatest increase, and have become 
our best customers, such as France, Prussia, 
Russia, Holland, Germany, and Turkey. Our 
general trade has doubled. The real value of the 
external trade of the kingdom (imports and 
exports) last year reached the large sum of 
376,319,2967., of which 210,648,643/7. was for 
imports. The extension of commercial relations 
with various countries, and a more thorough 
knowledge of our productive resources, and the 
quality of our manufactures, by foreigners, has 
had much to do with this increase. And, certainly, 
the British exhibitors will, I think, be able to show 
next year that there has been no retrogression ; 
that science and skill have been largely developed; 
and that even the art education of our workmen 
has not been neglected, thanks to the labours of 
the Department of Science and Art. 

The declared value of our exports to the foreign 
countries which took part in the Exhibition of 
1851 was, for 1850, 47,081,2057. The value of 
the imports was not computed at that time, and 
it is therefore impossible to give it. The real 
value of our aggregate trade last year (imports 
and exports), carried on with the countries which 
have announced their intention of being repre- 
sented at the International Exhibition of 1862, 
was 287,000,000/. 

The total declared value of our exports to for- 
eign countries in 1850 was 52,739,246/., and in 
1860, 117,988,3992. 

In 1851 there were 6,556 foreign exhibitors in 
the thirty classes, who occupied 131,655 feet of 
horizontal, and 222,832 feet of vertical space, 
against 7,381 British exhibitors, occupying 
207,059 horizontal, and 430,311 vertical feet of 
space, 

Large as the Exhibition building is, on the 
present occasion, it is quite inadequate to the 
wants of intending exhibitors. The United King- 
dom and the British colonies could alone have 
filled it creditably,—especially when we remember 
how important are our own home industries— 
textile, metallic, mining, engineering, &c.; and 
when we look at the surprising advance of our 
various colonies, and the active exertions they are 
all making to be creditably represented, as I have 
of late had frequent occasion to show in the pages 
of the Society’s Journal. 

Although we have liberally given up a clear 
half of the building to foreign countries, and the 
commissioners have endeavoured to mete out the 
available space as fairly as possible among the 
numerous applicants, the cry is still, “Give— 
give ;” and they are all, like Oliver Twist, asking 
for more. 

The foreign countries that took part in the 
Exhibition of 1851 were:—5 empires, 15 king- 
doms, 6 principalities and vice-royalties, 8 grand 
duchies, 9 duchies, 8 republics, 3 free cities, and 
1 electorate. 

In 1862 the foreign countries which will be 
represented in the competitive display will com- 
prise 8 empires, 12 kingdoms, 18 republics, 1 vice- 
royalty, 1 pontificate, a number of duchies, prin- 
cipalities, and petty states, and 3 free towus. 

Africa will be much better represented on the 
present than on the former occasion. Egypt and 
Tunis again appear in the list, and will no doubt 
make an equally interesting display. Great atten- 
tion has been given by the French to the develop- 
ment of the products of Algeria, where there are 
now 203,000 Europeans, 

Morocco will exhibit in 1862; a country with 
which we now carry on an extensive and in- 
creasing trade. The value of the external trade 
of Morocco has quadrupled in the past ten years. 
This may be accounted for partly by the introduc- 
tion of a more liberal system of fiscal administra- 
tion, the additional confidence felt since the new 
treaty, and partly by the unusually large demand 
for cereals, which originated during the Crimean 
war, and has continued ever since. Wool, silk, 
hemp, oils, gums, wax, and other raw produce 
will probably form the bulk of the exhibits. 

North America, which showed to advantage in 
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1851, intends to be represented notwithstanding 
the deplorable internecine war. The Commission 
appointed by the President of the United States, 
under the authority of Congress, comprises a com. 
missioner from each of the six States of Massachu- 
setts, Connecticut, New York, Ohio, Maryland, 
and Pennsylvania, and also names agents who are 
to receive goods in Wisconsin, Illinois, Indiana, 
Minnesota, Iowa, Michigan, and California. The 
Executive Committee, which sits at Washington, 
includes the Hon. Edward Everett and the follow. 
ing officials: The Secretary of State, the Secre. 
tary of the Interior, the Secretary of the Smith. 
sonian Institution, the Superintendent of the 
Census, the Mayor of Washington, and the Secre- 
tary of the New York State Agricultural Society, 
A. government vessel is to bring over the goods. 

Although China will directly, as a foreign state, 
take no part in the Exhibition; yet, indirectly, 
there will be a very interesting collection of pro. 
ducts and manufactures of this industrious nation 
shown, through the Hong-Kong Committee, the 
consular establishments at the northern ports, and 
by merchants and others at home. Especially will 
there be magnificent trophies of the spoils from 
the Emperor’s Summer Palace, in rich silk hang. 
ings, gold and velvet embroidered carpets, bronzes 
and vases, ivory carvings, and such like. 

Returning now to Europe, France will be, per- 
haps, the most formidable of the foreign contribu- 
tors, as the originator and most active promoter 
of these Exhibitions, and because ample funds will 
be placed at the disposal of the Commission. 
Already 50,000/. have been voted for expenses, and 
fully as much more will probably be expended, 
Great Britain spent only 40,0007. in the expenses 
attendant on forwarding British and colonial 
goods for exhibition at Paris in 1855. There were 
1,700 French exhibitors at London in 1851, and 
2,500 English exhibitors at Paris in 1855, 
Although she has received the lion’s share of 
space, France is reported to be dissatisfied with 
her allotment. Something like 132,000 square 
feet has, I believe, been assigned to our neigh- 
bour, against 119,000 feet in 1851; but in these 
details I must be understood not to speak with any 
Official precision, as the exact apportionment has 
scarcely yet transpired. There have been nearly 
9,000 French applicants for exhibiting-space on 
this occasion, of whom 5,000 were from the De- 
partments, 3,200 from Paris, and the remainder 
from Algeria. These, however, have been gradu- 
ally reduced down to about 3,500. There is one 
satisfactory feature with regard to the French 
department, and that is that the exhibitors are 
likely to be ready in time on the present occasion, 
instead of being about two months in arrear as in 
1851 and 1855. 

The Emperor Napoleon expressed the strongest 
wish to send over the most celebrated pictures 
from the Louvre for the Fine Arts Department ; 
and when he found that the early closing of the 
lists, and the large applications for space pre- 
vented their being received, he determined to 
hang the walls of the French Department at least 
with some of the finest paintings. Among the 
pictures coming from France will be that of the 
Battle of Solferino, by Horace Vernet. 

In Prussia there are already about 500 intend- 
ing exhibitors announced as prepared to take part 
in sending contributions. The pictures from the 
Royal Palace will alone occupy 1,000 feet in the 
Fine Arts Gallery, and the magnificent service of 
plate presented by the City of Berlin to the 
Crown Prince on his marriage will form an at- 


‘tractive feature. The “true and veritable” manu- 


facturer of eau de Cologne, M. Jean Maria Farina, 
intends keeping a fountain of this perfume playing 
during the whole term of the Exhibition, no doubt 
to the great delectation of the ladies. Recently, 
the Secretary of the Prussian Legation, and two 
of the Prussian commissioners, have had personal 
interviews with her Majesty’s commissioners, 
arranging details and announcing results accom- 
plished. 

The empire of Austria will be represented by 
about 1,800 exhibitors, from Austria Proper, Hun- 
gary, Croatia, and Transylvania. Austria will be 
particularly strong in agricultural and mineral 
products. The Commune of Vienna has. voted 
10,000 florins to assist such exhibitors as are not 
able to defray the transmission charges. The 
Hmperor will send the best fine-art treasures from 
all his palaces: to Paris, he only sent those from 
the Belvedere. The oil paintings will date from 
1784, commencing with the works of the great 
master, Heinrich Fuger. i 

In the Belgian Decree of April last, appointing 
the Royal Commissioners, it was stated that, 
taking into consideration that the Exhibition of 
1851 entailed an outlay on Belgium of nearly 
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7,000/., though it was not open to every branch of 
art which will be represented at the forthcoming 
Exhibition; and being fully persuaded that the 
Belgian exhibitors on the present occasion will be 
much more numerous than was the case either in 
1851 or even in 1855; the Commission recommend 
that the sum of 9,0007. should be applied for from 
the Government, to defray the necessary expenses, 
&c. This amount was granted. The Duke of 
Brabant accepted the honorary presidency of the 
Commission, which is one of the most extensive 
and influential of any yet nominated. Circulars 
were addressed, in May, by the secretary of the 
Minister of the Interior, to all the Chambers of 
Commerce, requesting their cordial support ; and 
to the principal artists in the country, inviting 
them to contribute a choice selection of their 


works, which are to date from the year 1830. The- 


King has consented to lend all the royal pictures. 
The president of the Commission and the London 
Commissioners had an interview with her Ma- 
jesty’s Commissioners a few days ago, reporting 
progress. 

From Russia there will be many rare and re- 
markable objects, such as porphyry candelabras 
and columns, jasper cups of gigantic size, large 
mosaics, malachite articles, and some picturesque 
and interesting trophies. The Emperor will con- 
tribute the best of his pictures from the Hermi- 
tage and the Winter Palace. Russia will, no 
doubt, stand well with its iron and steel manufac- 
tures, for which it received a Council Medal in 
1851. Many of the articles intended for exhibi- 
tion have already arrived, as they had to be de- 
spatched from the Baltic before the navigation 
closed. The International Exhibition is said to 
form the general subject of conversation in the 
higher circles, while it occupies equal interest 
among the workmen and students. 

In Spain, an Exhibition of industry was an- 
nounced to be held in Madrid next year, confined 
to the products of Spain, Portugal, and the 
American republics of Spanish origin. This will, 
probably, now be postponed, as preparations are 
making to transmit a creditable collection to the 
International Exhibition. The Duke de Veragua 
is president of the Local Commission: the Minister 
of Public Works is actively occupied in the mat- 
ter; and Commissioners have been sent by the 
Government into all the provinces urging the 
various manufacturers to forward something to 
the Exhibition. Seville is going to send a good 
many articles, 


a highly beneficial one would ensue from that 
extended publicity of its productions which is 
conferred by these exhibitions. 

International exhibitions will extend and hasten 
the development of the productive industry of all 
nations, but they are not likely to counteract 
those natural laws which are regulated by the 
climate, the physical condition, and even the 
political institutions of each. Almost every na- 
tion has something peculiar to itself which is 
useful to another, and it is the increased ease of 
interchange which international exhibitions chiefly 
promote. Looking to their influence on this 
country, international exhibitions may be said 
to have been of eminent use. They have created 
both an earnest wish for the better education of 
all classes, and even, perhaps, an exaggerated 
dread of being outdone by other countries, but at 
the same time a firm resolution to advance. 

Aimost every branch of national industry has 
shown progressive improvement since 1851; and, 
notwithstanding greatly increased taxation, the 
general commerce of the kingdom has made 
enormous strides since that year; which, in some 
measure, ought to be attributed to the two inter- 
national Exhibitions which have taken place. It 
seems, therefore, to be a conclusion which cannot 
be gainsaid, that these exhibitions have both amply 
repaid the United Kingdom for the exertions and 
outlay which have been made.” 





THE PRE-HISTORIC RACES AND RELICS 
OF CAITHNESS-SHIRE, 


Unper this title there is an interesting and 
curious article in the John O’Groat’s Journal, 
from which we shall condense a few details. The 
writer had previously described the standing stones 
which abound in Caithness: he then proceeds to 
the consideration of other relics. There are first 
the “ tullochs” or Picts’ houses. These consist of, 
in some cases, very huge cairns, almost always 
grown over with grass and divided internally into 
chambers, which were evidently dwelling-places. 
But of these there were two sorts. 

First, those on elevated ground, and which it was 
impossible to surround with water, even had there 
been a fosse formed; and, second, those which had 
fosses and were surrounded by water, and were, 
therefore, placed on a lower level than the others. 
Of the first class the examples are very numerous. 
On one, at Breck?goe, a very beautiful stone ham- 
mer was found, which is still in the possession of 





Portugal is working hard, the King Regent 

being the president of the commission. 
_ The Roman collection of 1851 was principally ; 
interesting for its sculptures, cameos, and mosaic , 
work, In 1859 there was an exhibition of indus- 
trial products at Rome. On the present occasion 
but little was anticipated from the Roman State, 
but very recently an announcement has been made 
that the products from the Pontificate will require 
a space of 3,000 feet; thata commission has been 
appointed to assist the Ministers of Commerce and 
of Public Works in selecting the objects to be 
sent; and that the charges of transmission and 
of insurance will be met by the Government. 

United Italy, now numbering a population of 
22,000,000, intends to make a noble display, 
especially in the fine arts department ; indeed, its 
application for hanging space was for about one- 
tenth of the whole at the disposal of the com- 
mittee. The Institute of Fine Arts in Naples 
undertakes the reception of works intended for 
exhibition from the Neapolitan provinces. The 
Pictures to be sent will date from 1784, recording 
the revival of Italian art by Canova. The Italian 

ommission is a most numerous and influential 
one, embracing all the present and past ministers 
of state and officials. Among other objects in the 
Italian court will be a magnificent display of 
silks and velvet, 

Turkey, which has been a little dilatory in apply- 
ing, Dow comes in and wants much more than the 
Space that can be allotted to her. 

Thus much for the movement in the principal 
countries intending to compete. 

In the words of Mr, H. Cole, C.B., in his re- 
pe on the Paris Exhibition, “An extended 
ewiaige of the nature and capacities of produc- 

‘on peculiar to each country is the first and 
rg obvious result of international exhibitions. 
- 18 knowledge 1s spread not merely from nation 

nation, but more usefully between the producer 
— consumer, establishing a direct connection be- 
ween the two. So long as the United Kingdom 
enjoys its present advantages in possessing great 
oe Tresources, as well as those facilities of 
“ane. which arise from its insular position, 
nd the physical energy of its people does not de- 





cline, it would seem to follow that no result but 


Miss Innes, of Thrumster ; as well as a cup or vase 
of granite, in the possession of Mr. Coghill, com- 
mission agent, Wick. In this district they seem 
to abound more along or at a short distance from 
the coast than inland. 

Examples of the second class are much fewer. 
One is “ Grey Steels Castle,” at the Loch of Ran- 
gag, on the Forse property, and is placed so far 
into the loch as to be nearly surrounded by 
water, without any fosse. A second is at Yarrows 
Loch, and is known as the “Cairn of Yarrows.” 
This is a large cairn, and about one-half of its cir- 
cumference is surrounded by the water of the 
loch, the other half being surrounded by a fosse. 
The diameter of the cairn is about 45 yards, and 
the width of the fosse about 8 or 9 yards. The 
depth of this fosse is not known. The material 
excavated from the fosse seems to be thrown up 
round the cairn, forming an embankment. 

The writer then notices a few of those places, 
either cairns or mounds, which, as he thinks, were 
all sepulchres ; at least, they were all used as sepul- 
chres. Of these, he says, there are at least three 
very distinct classes—first, the stone cists ; second, 
the cromlech; and, third, the circular cairns 
divided into chambers internally by projecting 
monoliths. The first of these may again be divided 
into three classes; as first, those cists with no cairn 
or mound; second, those covered with mounds 
of earth ; and, third, those covered with cairns of 
stones. The internal structure of these three are, 
however, the same, being all composed of four or 
more stones for the sides and ends; and they all 
vary in size, being sometimes found 6 or seven 
feet in length, and at other times only 2} feet. 
Sometimes the sides are formed each of a monolith, 
and the ends always of a single stone each: at 
other times they are found formed of several 
stones in the sides. They are always found 
covered or lintelled with several large flat stones ; 
and over the whole is raised a mound of earth or 
cairn of stones as the case may be; or where 
no mound or cairn exists, the cist seems to have 
been buried, like the walled graves now used in 
some places, where all is under the level of the 
surrounding surface. Then there is the cromlech, 
composed of three stones, and the opening shut 


cromlechs which had been covered with earth 
forming a mound, and others which seem never 
to have been so covered. 

There are also those circular grey cairns which 
are very abundant in this district. On the hills 
of Yarrows there are many examples of these. 
Several of them were opened some years ago by 
Mr. Rhind, when their internal structure was 
properly known, They are situate in all sorts of 
places,—in hollows, on hill-sides and hill tops. 
Two opened by Mr. Rhind had a circumference at 
the base of about 50 yards. A description of one 
will nearly serve for all the others that have been 
opened. Internally they are composed of two 
side walls, each about 12 feet in length, the 
distance between these walls varying from 4 to 
5 feet. This space is then divided by monoliths 
projecting from the side walls about 1 foot or 
18 inches, and by two pairs of these the 
place is divided into three chambers. It is 
open, however, from end to end, the monoliths 
which form the divisions leaving a space in the 
centre of about a foot or 15 inches. The ex- 
treme end of the innermost chamber is composed 
of a single large stone, and the entrance or pas- 
sage to the chambers is 9 feet in length, by 2 feet 
wide and 2} feet high. This passage is in every 
case lintelled over with very heavy stones, while 
the chambers are raised to about the height of 
5 feet or 6 feet, before the commencement of a 
very rude arch takes place. One of these tumuli, 
however, differs from others. The general charac- 
ter of its internal structure is singular in so far 
as it is divided into chambers by monoliths. The 
passage to the chambers is also the same, while a 
part of the structure is arched and the rest lin- 
telled. Mr. Rhind’s researches in this county are 
considered to have proved that all these places 
were tombs, and that at least two modes of burial 
existed—one being by cremation, and the other 
by breaking the thigh-bones and doubling back 
the body. The necessity for this seems to have 
been the smallness of the space in which the body 
was placed, the distance between any two of the 
projecting monoliths that formed the chambers 
being seldom more than 4 feet or 5 feet, and 
oftener only 2} feet or 3 feet; and as the body 
seems always to have been laid alongside the side 
wall, this space was too short for the full rm = 
of an adult human body: hence the necessity 
breaking the thigh bones. 

[Would not this rather seem to show that the 
cells had pre-existed, and were used subsequently 
for a purpose for which they were hot originally 
intended? or were built by a people of smuller 
size than those whose bones are found in them ? 

Ethnologists, we may here add, appear to accord 
with our suggestion that the diminutive Picts 
were of Scandinavian origin ; our idea being that 
the Laps are a remnant of the race. | 








EDUCATIONAL PERSUADERS OF THE 
OLD SCHOOL. 


GREAT improvement is required in the manage- 
ment of the schools of this country, particularly in 
those for the use of that part of the population who 
have recently been called the “lower middle 
class.” 

There are many thousands in this country= 
clerks of small income, shopkeepers who are not 
in a large way of business, clergymen whose in- 
come is not so much as the wages of a good 
mechanic, men of various professions who have 
large families and but scanty means, who would 
find it derogatory to send their children to the 
national schools, and yet cannot, without the 
greatest difficulty, manage to get them placed 
in schools of a higher description, in which the 
children might be certain of proper instruction 
and management. It is notorious that the majo- 
rity of the schools for the use of the class above 
alluded to, for both boys and girls, are of a very 
inferior description, and the teachers unqualified 
either by their knowledge or fitness for the task 
which they undertake. 

The system of Government inspection of the 
National schools of the metropolis and through- 
out the towns and rural districts of England, has 
an excellent effect: the ability of the teachers is 
by this means certified, and the progress of the 
scholars strictly watched. These establishments 
are rapidly driving away the school masters and 
mistresses who are still so well remembered by 
many who are now living. In the days gone by 
a man lost caste in society if he wanted ability 
for other pursuits, or was unable to make his way 
otherwise in the world: he became a schoolmaster ; 
and women, when they had no other chance of ob- 





up by smaller ones, There are in Caithness 





taining an income, opened a school, As we have 
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already said, in some of the old schools the 
mechanical means of reading were rapidly acquired, 
yet in other respects there was great reason for 
complaint ; and the lives of the children, when 
they should have been the most pleasant, were 


made miserable. 


In many parts of the provinces, the old style of 
schoolmasters is still to be found, and in their 


schools the extent of ignorance is remarkable. 
Not long since, in the North of England, the 
writer met with an intelligent-looking little boy, 
and the following dialogue took place :— 

Writer.—Do you go to school, little boy? 

Boy.—Ay, sir. 

Writer.—Can you cypher ? 

Boy.—(With great emphasis) Na. 

Writer.—Can you write ? 

Boy.—Na. 

Writer.—Can you read ? 

Boy.—Ay, sir; I can do a little o’ that. 

Schoolmasters of this description were common 
in the days gone by, and it was by no means un- 
usual for schools to be closed for days together, in 
consequence of the masters being unable to attend 
to their duties. The writer remembers in years 
long past, in a green country lane, hearing the loud 
cheering of a number of boys: on coming nearer 
it was,—“ Hip, hip, hurrah, boys — holiday — 
the master’s drinking—hu—ray.” Then the 
ignorance and unfitness of the schoolmasters were 
the means of great misery to the boys. The 
schools became hateful to many of them; in con- 
sequence, severe punishments were resorted to; 


a I but in lonely situations ; where, notwithstanding 
'| the protection of blunderbuses and other weapons, 
|| persons were not safe. 














Persuaders of the Old School. 


and the truant clog, with its chain and collar by 
which it could be fastened to the leg of scholars, 
became an essential part of educational discipline. 
There was also the dblack-hole. In one of these 
places we remember of a little boy dying of fright. 
it was not unusual for the master to throw a 
round ebony ruler at the head ofa boy sitting at 
the farther end of the room, and it was by no 
means uncommon for boys to be stripped in the 
presence of their companions, and most brutally 
beaten. The spirit of the lads prevented them 
from making complaints to their parents; and, in 
consequence, the teachers of the old school, pur- 
sued their practices with impunity. 

The mode adopted, and the evident incapability 
of the teacher, caused antagonism between the 
master and the pupil, instead of that friendly 
feeling which should exist; and, in order to per- 
suade the boys, the birch and “leather taws,” 
singed at the ends to make them sharp; or canes, 
sometimes tied two and three together, were well- 
known supporters of the schoolmaster. 

Although such methods of teaching would not 
now be tolerated, and the boys have reason, in 
consequence, to be glad, there still remains much 
to be done in the way of improvement of the 
schools intended for the use of the children of the 
middle classes. Better schools are springing up. 
We hear of the progress of one at Shoreham, to 
which the children of shippers, artizans, &c., can 
be sent, at a cost, for board and education, of 
about thirteen guineas a year. 

An influential meeting has been held in Lon- 
don, which was presided over by Lord Brougham, 
and at which were present the Archbishop of 
York, the Bishop of Winchester, and a large num- 
ber of other gentlemen, for the purpose of endea- 
vouring to provide funds for the accommodation 
of 1,000 boys in this institution. High testi- 
monials were given of the manner in which the 
school had been managed for a number of years. 





We trust, therefore, before long, to see the ex- 
periment extended to the large scale which is 
proposed. The persuaders we have sketched as a 
record may be put by with Bedlam manacles. We 
have no longer faith in them. 








A RELIC OF OLD SUBURBAN LONDON. 
AN ALARUM BELL. 


In the future years of the metropolis, notwith- 
standing the rapid changes, there will remain 
various matters below the ground, and some above 
it, which will puzzle many hereafter. Amongst 
the latter we may mention the circular and other 
shaped plates which used to be so commonly 
placed on the fronts of houses by the different 
insurance companies. On the main coach roads 
within the metropolitan district,—the roads, which 
in some instances are now becoming green-looking, 
will be turned into paved streets; and it is not 
improbable that some of the milestones may be 
allowed to remain; and, in course of time, the 
brief inscriptions will become indistinct by the 
beating of the weather, and this may lead to the 
battle of archzologists. 

The use to which the two or three old watch- 
boxes which still remain were formerly put could 
not be explained by the policeman on the beat, nor 
by the people living close by. There are many other 
matters which are circumstanced in a similar 
manner. Our object at present is, however, only 
to record some particulars of an object which, 
fifty or sixty years ago, was commonly used in the 
suburbs for the purpose of frightening thieves, 
and protecting life and property. This is the 
‘“‘alarum bell,” which was fixed in various positions 
on those houses which stood in pleasant gardens, 


There are indications 
of these having been fixed on houses which now 
form portions of the lines of streets; but on ex- 
amining these dwellings it will be found that they 
have been disguised in several ways, by facing, by 
putting in new windows, by concealing the roof, 
&c., in order to make them harmonize with their 
neighbours. An experienced eye will, however, 
detect that these have been isolated buildings, 
which have been standing at the time when there 
was no residence within a considerable distance. 
There is one of these bells still hanging near the 
Polygon, Somers-town. Within the recollection 
of many, this place closely abutted upon fields 
which ran between the last-named district and 
Camden-town and Islington. Now, however, this 
alarum bell is hemmed in by continuous rows of 
streets, which extend northward and eastward for 
several miles. And past this bell the policemen 
wander their regular rounds ; gas-lights and bright 
shops are at hand ; and people, not thinking of the 
sudden alterations which have been made, do not 
readily conceive to what purposes this object was 
put. 

The “alarum bell ” was sometimes placed on the 








roof of snug-looking dwellings of brickwork turned 
up with stone, which are of about the date of 
Charles II.’s reign; and also of others of an 
older as well as a more modern period. In other 
instances, it was fixed above the quaint-looking 
doorways, or in some private parts of the grounds 
sheltered by trees, which shaded it from the view 
of the ordinary observer. At night, in some cases, 
this engine could be set ringing by the opening of 
a window or a door, or even by the tampering 
with a keyhole. Then, in the silence and dark- 
ness, the bell sounded its warning notes, at once 


and those well disposed, within hearing, to come 
to afford help; while also warning the thieves to 
beat a quick retreat. 

The sight of this relic seems to indicate the 
need of much further improvement : it, however 
also leads the memory back to the accounts of 
those days (not so long ago) when the ronds 
around London could not be safely travelled at 
night under ordinary circumstances. Although 
the vocation of the knights of the road may be 
said to be gone, there are many traditions, in the 
suburbs, of Claude du Val, Dick Turpin, and other 
notorious characters. In Islington there were 
two or three old-fashioned-looking hostelries, 
which were said by the inhabitants to have been 
frequented by Turpin and his mischievous com. 
panions. At Holloway there was a house standing 
to the east of the main street which, seventeen or 
eighteen years ago, was actually surrounded by a 
moat. Weremember thisthen solitary-looking habi- 
tation, surrounded by tall poplars, willows, andother 
trees. This was said to have been a residence of 
Claude Du Val’s. It is not always that local 
tradition can be depended upon in these matters; 
for the houses of these highwaymen seem to have 
been as numerous as the “ King John’s castles” 
and palaces of Queen Elizabeth. Going a little 
way out of town, in the forest near Loughton, the 
dwellers in that part will show the resorts in 
which the thieves of Turpin’s band found conceal- 
ment when they were hardly pressed. 








POINT-DE-GALLE CHURCH, CEYLON, 


PREPARATIONS arebeing made for commencing— 
as soon as the necessary arrangements can be 
completed—a new church at Point-de-Galle, 
Ceylon, on a site withinthe ramparts. The pecu- 
liar nature of the climate, with the exposure of 
the church to the monsoons and sea, renders it 
necessary to consider strength as well as shade 
from the glare of the sun. The plan is that of a 
cross church, with an apsidal end, and tower at 
the intersection of the nave and chancel; the 
former being 63 feet 6 inches long, and 26 feet 
wide, with aisles ; the chancel, including the space 
under the tower, being 36 feet 6 inches long. The 
transepts are 17 feet 6 inches deep. The walls 
will be built of tufa or coral, hollow, and very thick, 
with all the external and a good deal of the in- 
ternal ashlar of local granite. The windows are 
deeply recessed without internal splays, and fitted 
with jalousies of thick cast green glass, excepting 
where painted glass is introduced ; and this will 
be very thick, instead of the usual thin-coloured 
sheet. Around the nave are verandahs, formed 
by the slope of the aisle roofs over the walls, 
and supported by shafts from the buttresses. 
The windows are all hooded on the outside, and 
every precaution is taken to prevent the direct 
rays of the sun striking into the building. The 
inside is intended to be lined with bricks, made in 
the island, or from Madras, and covered with 
chunam, The tiles for the roofs and floors will 
probably be cheaper sent from England than 
those of local make, and of far better quality. 

The inside of the church will be striking, from 
the great height obtained and its extreme sim- 
plicity. A cool tone of colour will pervade the 
whole, and an attempt will be made to coun- 
teract the external glare by the use of negative 
tints. 

The roofs are all double, the under roof and 
general construction showing: the native woods 
will be used, the roofs being either of teak or 
jack wood, whilst satin-wood will be employed in 
the joiner’s work. No seats or pews are intended ; 
but the tile floors are to be covered with matting, 
and to have forms, with back of bamboo, and cane 
seats throughout, excepting in the chancel and 
choir, which there will be open framing. Every 
effort is made to give space and room, so that the 
usual difficulties arising from a large congrega- 
tion in such a climate may be ameliorated. The 
chancel is raised by three ascents of steps, and 
terminates with an apse. Above the south porch 
isa room to be used as a vestry, and over this 
entrance tothe church will be a carved tympanum. 
The tower is kept low, with gable ends to resist 
the monsoons. The internal carving and any 
other enrichment will be sent from England. 
The architect of the church is Mr. Joseph 
Clarke, F.S.A., and the work will be carried out 
under his directions, with proper local superin- 
tendence. 








Sours Kznstnatox Muszum.—Daring the 
week ending November 30th, 1861, the visitors 
have numbered 8,517; from the opening of the 








arousing the household to prepare for resistance ; 





Museum, 2,368,865. 
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« FRANKLIN.” 


Ow the 26th ult. the bronze statue of Sir John 
Franklin, to which we have before alluded, was 
inaugurated at Spilsby, in Lincolnshire, his birth- 

lace, The statue is placed on a granite pedestal 
in front of the Spilsby Town Hall. The casting, 
which is of bronze, was made on Wednesday, 
October 2nd, at the Grove Foundry, Southwark, 
under the superintendence of Mr. Rogers. Mr. 
Bacon (the artist) and Mr. George Smith, the 
architect by whom the pedestal was erected, were 

resent, and some ceremonial was observed. 

The persons concerned appear to have taken 
little pains to make known the day fixed for the 
occurrence, even in the case of some who had 
asked to be informed. 

In connection with this event, an anonymous 
poem, entitled Franklin,” has reached us, which, 
in the compass of 470 lines, tells, in touching and 
eloquent language, the whole story of the final 
search for Sir John Franklin and the crews of 
the Erebus and Terror, the result of which was 
the marvellous Writing now in the United Ser- 
vice Museum. 

Apropos of the event at Spilsby, and to recall 
the circumstances of that search, honourable to 
all concerned in it and to the country, we make 
some longer quotations from this poem than usual. 
Lady Franklin having invoked assistance, the Fox 
is bought, and sails :— 


“¢ Of all the precious freight the vessel bears, 
The most sublime is that one woman’s heart. 
Hark! how it thrills out in the farewell lines 
She gives McClintock as he sails away :— 

‘ The rescue of but one survivor from 

The fated Erebus and Terror, I,— 

And you, I know full well,—will ever hold 
The noblest end of all our highest aims.’.... 
And hark again !—‘ All man caz do to gain 
Our object will, I feel, by you be done. 

My only fear is, heedless of yourselves, 

You risk too much your precious lives for me. 
Let me, then, tell, how dearer to my heart 
Than even your success, your weifare lies. 
May God in mercy send you safely home,— 
You and your few heroic followers ! 

And if you fail,—for fail, perchance you may, 
In spite of every effort,—-still to you 

A nation’s honour is for ever due, 

And my poor gratitude, which now is yours.’ 


The final farewells said, the For departs, 
Borne on her way by many a heartfelt prayer: 
She skims the ocean, gains the frozen seas, 
And enters on the perils of her task.”’ 


Baffin’s Bay is reached, and frost holds the ship 
in “daily tightening fetters.” The ice relaxes, and 
the vessel drifts, helpless, for 1,200 miles :— 


“ Yet still the For goes drifting slowly on, 
And uniform dull silence reigns around ; 
Save when an iceberg loosens from the face 
Of some tall glacier, and falls thundering down, 
Startling the torpid echoes into life : 
Chasing them on from glittering peak to peak ; 
Till all the solitude is fill’d with sound, 
Crashing and roaring; deafening, horrible !” 


The relation proceeds ; Bellot’s Strait is identi- 
fied ; a skeleton is found near Herschel Cape, and 
the great discovery is approaching :— 


“ At Crozier Cape the captain finds a boat 
Which Hobson, too, had seen, and left therein 
A memorandum to announce the fact, 
That records of the long-lost Erebus 
And Terror he has gained! When he returns 
On board the Fox, and tells the thrilling tale, 
With what full hearts is every word received ! 
A cairn, round which large quantities of clothes 
And blankets had been heap’d, was firstly seen ; 
And, searching anxiously within the cairn, 
The memorable ‘Record’ was obtained. 
This told that, northward, up the Wellington— 
The Channel—both the ships had striven along, 
Till, westward, round to Beechy Isle they pass’d, 
And winter’d there. Thence, late in ’46, 
They sail’d, and farther north still press’d. 
Their gallant captain, Sir John Franklin, died 
Th eleventh day of June, the following year. 

* * * 


it Many a hand 
ad passed across the paper, leaving there, 
In varied characters, some mournful fact. 

* iz 


Me, past! The suffering has been endured, 
i noble fight been won! The soiled, blurr’d page 
ttests the deed, and long shall be preserved 
As noblest monument to those brave men. 
* * * 


poe few repairs, much needed, to the ship, 
re soon completed ; then they steer for Home ! 
Oh, Land of Promise! Land of Hope! of Love! 
tl England !—brightest gem in Ocean’s crown !— 
w “at ne’er canst look so bright as to those eyes 
ich two years long have gazed on Arctic wastes ! 
* * 


Sorin the widow’d matron mournful stands, 

one &azes up to heaven with tearful eyes,— 

a ith tearful, bat now thankful, holy eyes, 

fan with resignation and with love :— 

Shalt resignation, that the noble life 

wa 3 alued should be spent in noble cause ; 

Son love, which, pierciog through the realms of space, 

Ch ne up to Heaven, and clasps its treasure there ! 

N aged y 2 d upon her heart, her trembling hands 
so h old the ‘ Record ’ rescued from the cairn,— 

See , precious fragment’ which she, prophet-like, 

“ss to discern across a hemisphere, 
* 








Well is thy self-appointed task achieved, 

Thou high-soul’d woman! and wher’e’er the tale 
Of Franklin’s Expedition shall be told 

In future years, Jane Franklin’s worthy name 
Shall close the narrative,—the honour share.’’ 








RUGBY CEMETERY COMPETITION. 


Our of 189 plans submitted in competition for 
chapels, lodge, and laying out the proposed 
cemetery at Rugby, the Board ultimately reduced 
the number to three, those of Mr. Bidlake, of 
Wolverhampton; Mr. Bland, of Birmingham ; 
and Mr. Dodd, of Reading, as the ones most 
suited to their requirements. None of these, 
however, being exactly suitable, the committee 
requested the above-named gentlemen each to 
prepare a new set of plans embodying the sug- 
gestions offered by the Board. The amended 
designs were delivered on the 31st October; 
and at an adjourned meeting the plans of Mr. 
Bidlake were selected; under whose superin- 
tendence the works will be carried out; at an 
estimated expenditure of 3,000/., including drain- 
ing, laying out, and planting the land. The 
selected design is in the Early Geometrical Gothic 
period ; the chapels being similar in plan; both 
having bell-turrets; greater dignity being given to 
the consecrated ; which has, in addition, a small 
vestry : a mortuary, square on plan, with pyramidal 
roof and small porch, is included in the design. 
The lodge, of a later period in style than the 
chapels, and the ground, will be inclosed on the 
approach side by a dwarf wall, with appropriate 
iron railing and gates. 








THE ARCHITECTURAL UNION COMPANY. 


Tue fourth ordinary general meeting of share- 
holders was held on Wednesday last, at the House 
in Conduit-street. 

The chair was occupied by Mr. Tite, M.P. 

Mr. Moody, the secretary, read the report of the 
directors, as follows :—- 


*‘ The Directors have much pleasure, in submitting this, 
their fourth annual report, to the shareholders, to be en- 
abled to congratulate them on the continued success of 
the undertaking: all the tenants named in the last report, 
except the Architectural Photographic Association, still 
occupy their holdings ; and since then lettings have been 
effected to the Motett Choir of the Ecclesiological Society, 
and Mr. Alfred Gilbert. 

The capital account is now closed, and a new lease has 
been granted to the company by the corporation of the 
City of London, by which all intermediate leases and part- 
holdings of portions of the premises have been got rid of, 
and the company has thus obtained the clearest and best 
title to their property. 

There are now 1,037 shares on the register, upon which 
10,3702. has been paid. 

The following directors retire by rotation, viz. :—David 
Brandon, James Edmeston, Owen Jones, M. Digby Wyatt, 
John Whichcord, and J. M. Lockyer, esqrs., of whom the 
first five, being eligible, offer themselves for re-election. 

James Lockyer and Frederick P. Cockerell, esqrs., retire 
from the office of auditors ; but, being eligible, offer them- 
selves for re-election. 

The revenue account is made up to the 29th day of 
September last, and the directors propose forthwith to pay 
a dividend of 8s. per share, free of income-tax, which 
will amount to 414/. 16s., leaving a balance in hand of 
692. 1s. 9d., and 127. 1s. on the capital account. 

The directors beg to point out that one and a-half year’s 
interest on the mortgage has been paid during the last 
financial year, and that legal and some other exceptional 
liabilities have been discharged, which have alone inter- 
fered to prevent the payment of the full dividend of five 
per cent. Some expense has recently been incurred in 
making a separate entrance to the east gallery, which is 
already let for some evenings of the week, and which, if 
let, as the directors expect, for the remainder, will return 
at once the outlay thus incurred, and will prove a perma- 
nent source of addition to the revenue of the company. 

The directors would remind shareholders that they 
should make known, as much as possible, that spacious 
accommodation in the Eastern Gallery is to be had, with 
use of a committee-room, with lightiag, warming, and 
attendance, for any one night in each week, all the year 
round, at the moderate rent of 35/. per annum. 

The directors further report that the dividends arising 
from the Auxiliary Donation Fund of last year amounted 
to 15/., of which, by the express wish of the donors, 5/. 
has been paid to the Committee of the Architectural Ex- 
hibition, and the balance of 10/. remains to be applied for 
the encouragement of architectural art or science, as the 
directors may determine.—By order of the Board, 

CHARLES MayYHEw, Deputy Chairman, 

7th November, 1861.”’ 


The statement of receipts and expenditure 
showed that the total receipt for the year (in- 
cluding a balance at the bankers’ as per previous 
balance-sheet, of 677/.18s. 7d.), was 1,8262. 10s. 5d., 
and the expeaditure 1,339/. 17s. 8d., leaving a 
balance of 486/. 12s. 9d. 

The Chairman, in moving the adoption of the 
report and balance-sheet, observed that the direc- 
tors had not recommended a dividend of 5 per 
cent., becaase they had to pay three half-years’ 
interest on their mortgage debt, in addition to 
the charge for alteration in the premises, which, 
however, would not occur again. The directors 
had also acquired a property which might be con- 
sidered very little short of freehold, as they now 
held the whole of their premises in one lease 








direct from the City of London, and at a very 
low ground-rent. 

Mr. Jennings seconded the adoption of the re- 
port, which he said had been carefully prepared, 
and really required no explanation. 

Mr. W. E. Williams inquired whether any fur- 
ther sum of money had been borrowed during the 
past year, as a further charge for law expenses ap- 
peared in the accounts. 

Mr. Edmeston explained that the charge re- 
ferred to had been incurred for the purpose of 
getting rid of a number of intermediate leases, and 
bringing the whole under one title direct from the 
City of London. This rectification of title had 
very much improved the property. 

Mr. Williams said there were sufficient funds to 
pay the former dividend of 5 per cent., and that it 
was undesirable to keep a large cash balauce at 
the bankers’. Last year they had 5 per cent., and 
this year they were down to four—a declension 
which he hoped would not occur again. 

The Chairman.—But next year we may have a 
war, and it is just as well not to go up to the hilt 
of the sword. The rental last year was, you will 
perceive, 1,148/7., and there is very little arrear ; 
but small as it is, it is, I believe, amply covered. 

On the motion of Mr. Wyatt Papworth, the 
retiring directors, Messrs. D. Brandon, J. Edmes- 
ton, Owen Jones, M. D. Wyatt, and J. Whichcord, 
were re-elected, Mr. Papworth explaining that 
the indisposition of Mr. Lockyer was the only 
reason why his name was not included among 
the number. 

On the suggestion of Mr. Mair it was ordered 
that in future the names of the directors should 
head the annual reports, &c., of the company. 

The retiring auditors (Mr. James Lockyer, and 
Mr. F. P. Cockerell) were re-elected. 

The thanks of the meeting were also awarded 
to the honorary directors, auditors, and secretary. 

On the motion of Mr. Papworth, seconded by 
Mr. Sancton Wood, a vote of thanks was accorded 
to Mr. Tite, M.P., for his continued support of the 
company, and for presiding that day. 

The Chairman, in acknowledging the compli- 
ment, said it was always a source of gratification 
to him to be useful in his day and generation. 
He was glad to find that although the Architee- 
tural Union Company was not established merely 
as a mode of investment, it had proved so 
successful. He hoped and believed it would con- 
tinue to improve. 

The proceedings then terminated. 








BRITISH ARCHZOLOGICAL ASSOCIATION. 


THE meeting held November 27, Mr. Pettigrew, 
F.R.S., V.P., in the chair, was the first of the 
session, and the chairman reported the success of 
the congress held at Exeter, and the various 
communications made illustrative of the history 
and antiquities of the county of Devon, which 
will appear in the Journal and the “ Collectanea 
Archzologica.” 

Nineteen new Associates were announced. 

Various presents were made to the library 
from the Smithsonian Institution, Royal Society, 
Architectural Museum, Numismatic Society, Cana- 
dian Institute, Dr. Ormerod, and Mr. Prendergast, 
the latter a copy of his Concordance to the poeti- 
cal works of Milton, printed at Madras. 

Mr. H. Syer Cuming exhibited the tapestry 
panel of a casket of Flemish work, being an 
allegory representing the various emblems of 
Virtue, Vice, Folly, Learning, &c. The costume 
of the principal figure is that of the time of 
Charles II., but others depicted are of an earlier 
period. 

Miss Gibbs exhibited a Danish silver coin of 
Frederick III., found at West-hill, Wandsworth. 

Mr. Blashill exhibited the drawing of a sepul- 
chral slab from Mansell Gamage Church, Here- 
fordshire, having a rich floriated cross, cirea 1280. 
It lay about 3 feet deep, and covered a lead coffin. 
It is now affixed to the north wall of the church. 
Mr. Blashill also exhibited a portion of Roman 
pavement found opposite Bow Church, Cheapside, 
formed of square red and white tesserm, but 
having no pattern. 

Mr. Cecil Brent produced some fine Roman 
pater, obtained from Whitstable. One dish was 
perfect ; very handsome, with a border exhibiting 
the ivy leaf. 

Mr. Thomas Wright gave an account of inter- 
esting discoveries recently made at Ludlow, in 
Shropshire, in laying out the ground for a new 
cattle-market, of which early mention was made 
in our pages. The site lay in the outskirts of the 
town, In the process of breaking the ground, 
foundations were found; and these having been 
followed up, the foundations of nearly the whole 
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of the conventual buildings were uncovered,”so 
that the purposes of most of the parts could be 
well fixed: numerous fragments of architectural 
ornament were found scattered about, which 
showed that there had been much rich decora- 
tion. Mr. Wright exhibited a plan of the build- 
ings, made from these foundations, by Mr. T. 
Curley, the engineer of the works, whom he com- 
plimented for his zeal and judicious management 
in exploring the remains, Photographs of some 
of the architectural fragments were exhibited. 
Mr. Wright also made a report on the result of 
the excavations on the site of the ancient cemetery 
of the Roman city of Uriconium,at Wroxeter. This 
cemetery lay without the Roman city on its eastern 
side, extending along the sides of Watling-street. 
One field had been trenched in every direction, and 
had yielded an inscribed stone commemorating a 
Roman soldier named Framrinivs T. Pot. F.; a 
considerable number of lachrymatories and other 
vessels in earth and glass; two lamps, coins, and 
other objects. The adjoining field, which could 
not be excavated until next autumn on account of 
the crops, promised a still richer harvest of sepul- 
chral antiquities. The men were now at work on 
a field on the opposite side of the road, where 
sepulchral remains had formerly been found by 
the agricultural labourers in the course of digging 
for other purposes. 

The remainder of the evening was occupied by 
the reading of a paper on Netley Abbey, giving 
an account of the excavations by the Rev. E. Kell, 
who exhibited various tiles, &c., obtained, and he 
presented a plan of the building made in agree- 
ment with the foundations now discovered. Mr. 
Gordon Hills made remarks upon the architec- 
tural arrangements.* 





ADVANTAGES OF ART EDUCATION. 
SOCIETY FOR THE ENCOURAGEMENT OF THE 
FINE ARTS. 


On the 28th ult. the first lecture for the session 
was delivered by Mr. James Dafforne: the subject 
was “Art Education—its Objects and Advan- 
tages.” Mr. Dafforne urged that no more striking 
evidence of the general indifference to art and 
all pertaining to it can be adduced than what 
is supplied by the Crystal Palace—a magnificent 
and costly edifice instituted to serve as a museum 
of artistic works of every kind for instruction, 
and yet it had failed to become what it was 
intended to be, and the only real attractions 
were matters totally foreign to its original de- 
sign and too frequently of a character unworthy 
of an intelligent mind. The disadvantages arising 
from ignorance of art were pointed out by the 
lecturer in various ways as regarded the picture- 
buyer, the manufacturer, the designer, the artisan, 
and the public; and it was contended that there 
was little chance of the arts, both fine and in- 
dustrial, assuming their proper position among 
us till the entire educational system at present 
adopted had undergone a complete change. Why 
is it, he asked, that, with all the capabilities which 
the country derives from nature to take the lead in 
every branch of art-manufactures, we are yet so 
far behind the production of France, and, in some 
articles, other Continental countries? We have 
materials, capital, enterprise, industry, ingenuity, 
and perseverance ; but we want the taste and the 
mind to combine the whole in a successful result— 
a fact universally admitted at the International 
Exhibition of 1851. The systems of teaching em- 
ployed in the Royal Academy, in the Government 
Schools of Design, and in private schools were 
brought under notice, and examples adduced to 
prove how inadequate they are to meet the exi- 

ency of the case; and the lecturer argued that 
+ was of little use to educate the lower classes in 
art till the upper ranks had themselves been so 
educated as to enable them to appreciate what 
was really good. Thelecturer argued against the 
absurdity of neglecting to allow a child to learn 
to draw because it may not have exhibited a taste 
for art, a reason which would not be admitted 
with respect to music or the ordinary branches of 
education—for what parent stays to inquire whe- 
ther or uot his child has a ¢aste for grammar or 
geography? It was not for mere practical or 
commercial purposes, important as these are, that 
he advocated the cultivation of art among all 
classes, but he wished it to be considered what it 
really is—a great means of cultivating the mind, 
and asa highly intellectual enjoyment to those 
who have made it a study, even if they have not 





* At the next meeting, to be held on Wednesday, 
Dec. 11, the Rev. Mr. Hartshorne will read a paper on 
Domestic Life in the Reign of Edward I., from the House- 
hold Expense Book of Bogo de Clare ; and Mr. Pettigrew, 
a@ paper on Ogham Inscriptions. 


gone beyond the mastery of its elementary prin- 
ciples; but, of course, the deeper the study the 
more intense is the gratification it yields. The 
lecturer was listened to with great attention, and 
an interesting discussion followed. 

On Thursday, the 5th instant, Dr. Dresser was 
to lecture on Decorative Art. 





INSTITUTION OF CIVIL ENGINEERS. 


On November 19, Mr. Bidder, president, in the 
chair ; the whole of the evening was occupied by 
the discussion upon Mr. Longridge’s paper on 
“The Hooghly and the Mutla.” 

It was remarked that, owing to the increased 
trade of Calcutta, and the insufficient accommo- 
dation for shipping in the river Hooghly, as well 
as of warehouse room on the bank, an inquiry had 
been instituted as to whether any of the channels 
in the Sunderbunds could be rendered available 
for the relief of that port. The Mutla had been 
found to answer the requirements, as it possessed 
a safe and convenient navigation, with a tract of 
land suitable for warehouses and offices on its 
banks, within a moderate distance of Calcutta. 
The chief objection to the new settlement had 
hitherto been the unhealthiness of the site; but 
its salubrity would improve year by year: as em- 
bankments were being made to keep out the flood 
of high tides, the land was being drained, roads 
formed, and tanks or reservoirs excavated to hold 
and insure a good supply of pure fresh water. 
There were numerous applicants for the land, 
which was sold in allotments on building lease; 
and there was every prospect of the new port 
affording a useful and necessary adjunct to 
Calcutta. 

With a view of ascertaining what peculiar causes 
were in operation to make the channel of the 
Mutla so much deeper and-more regular than that 
of the Hooghly, a chart of the upper part of the 
Bay of Bengal had been contoured. It was thus 
found that there was a deep water channel in the 
centre of the gulf, some portions of which had 
not been sounded at 300 fathoms; that the water 
shoaled from 100 fathoms at twenty miles from 
the coast, to 5 fathoms at five miles; and that the 
channels passing up the creeks were nearly at 
right angles to the line of from 30 to 50 fathoms 
of water. Also, that the entrance to the Mutla 
was the nearest to the deep water; hence, there 
was a greater freedom of current, and the flood 
was carried more quickly up to the head than in 
the others, causing its channel to be superior to 
that of the Hooghly. 

When Great Britain was looking to India as 
the future cotton field of Enrope, and when en- 
deavours were being made to open that country 
to commercial enterprise, the importance of a 
well-organized system of transit co-operation by 
railways, by water, and by ferry-bridges, could 
hardly be over-estimated. As fifty millions ster- 
ling had been expended in trunk railways and 
canals, it would be necessary to improve and 
utilize to the utmost the river navigations, to act 
as feeders to those main lines, and to provide an 
additional number of river boats. Since any altera- 
tion in the channels of the rivers, and especially 
of the great delta, would be costly, and the result 
very uncertain, it was contended that it would be 
preferable to construct vessels of suitable size and 
form for the navigation of shallow and tortuous 
rivers; and that economy of transit, as well as 
management of the vessels, was, in such cases, 
mainly dependent on the efficiency of the steering 
and towing apparatus. 

It was observed that no great faith could be 
placed in any scheme for the improvement of In- 
dian rivers ; inasmuch as, for eight or nine months 
in the year, the weather was perfectly dry; and 
for four months there was a tremendous rainfall, 
producing an immense flow of water, when the 
rivers assumed a character quite unprecedented 
in this country. 

With respect to the change of the seat of trade 
from Calcutta to the Mutla, there were as many 
difficulties in the way as if the attempt were 
made to transfer the trade of the Thames at 
London to the Medway. It was more a question 
of economy than anything else; for if millions 
of money had been sunk in the erection of ware- 
houses and buildings for the purposes of trade, 
that was an element quite as important as the 
question of the river itself. Looking to these 
facts, and to the delays and cost of unloading a 
cargo twenty or thirty miles from the place to 
which it was consigned, and conveying it that 
distance by railway, it was thought that there 
was no prospect of the navigation of the Hooghly 
being changed for that of the Mutla. To this it 





was replied that the difference of expense between 
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Mutla and Calcutta would be considerably jn 
favour of the former port. It was thought that 
preference should be given to a river where there 
was always 26 feet of water, to one which was 
beset with shoals; and to a river, the mouth of 
which was only fifty miles from the head of the 
navigation, available in one day’s steam, to one 
which required three days’ steam, in a county 

where steam-power was costly. It was not 4 
question of superseding Calcutta as a port of com. 
merce; but it was contended that Mutla would 
form a valuable auxiliary—like Birkenhead to 
Liverpool—and that by the route advocated the 
physical difficulties of the approach would be 
lessened, and the same point arrived at, only with 
diminished risk and greater economy. 

On November 26th, Mr. J. R. McClean, Vice. 
President, in the chair, the paper read was “On 
Measuring Distances by the Telescope,” by Mr, 
W. B. Bray. 








THE LEICESTERSHIRE ARCHITECTURAL 
SOCIETY. 


At the November meeting, Mr. Frederick Jack. 
son, architect, of Nottingham, presented to the 
Society a copy of his plan of Nottingham and 
environs, engraved in copper from his own survey 
during a period of ten years. 

The Rev. J. H. Hill laid upon the table a quan. 
tity of rude masses of baked clay, which he sup. 
posed to be Roman handbricks or props. “The 
parishes of Orby, Ingoldsnells, and Addlethorpe, 
abound with them, and they are met with at 
Hogsthorpe and Thorpe. There can be no ques- 
tion that these parishes have been used exten- 
sively as potteries by the Romans, and I have no 
doubt there must be many remains of that people 
imbedded in the marsh, where the bricks are 
found oftentimes accompanied with pieces of 
Roman pottery. The Roman town of Burgh joins 
the parish of Orby, and the Roman city Vianona 
was only six miles off, and there are traces of a 
Roman road passing from Vianona to Burgh, and 
so along the coast, all which tends to prove that 
the bricks are undoubtedly Roman. The bricks 
are found at a depth of from 4 feet to 7 feet: they 
lie under a marine alluvial deposit, and they crop 
out on the shore at four different points. Much 
obscurity hangs about these remains, and nothing 
but actually digging through the beds of them 
can throw light upon the subject: the marsh was 
probably deposited upon the bricks after the 
Romans had made their embankment, which goes 
along the sea-coast. The bricks indicate a pro- 
gressive manufacture ; those far inland being 
much smaller than those on the coast. I think all 
the bricks show they were made by small hands, 
probably by women and young persons. The 
bricks lie in thin layers, and stretch in something 
like lines from Orby down to the sea, and are 
found in an extent of about five or six miles, by 
one, two, or three miles.” 








LIVERPOOL ARCHITECTURAL SOCIETY. 


THE fifth fortnightly meeting of this society 
for the present session was held on Wednesday, 
the 27th ult.; Mr. James M. Hay, the president, 
in the chair. ; 

The Chairman referred to the subject of archi- 
tectural examinations, which had been brought 
before the Royal Institute; but, as there appeared 
to be a dislike on the part of the members pre- 
sent to meddle with this subject, and a differ- 
ence of opinion regarding it, he would like to 
hear the views of some of the professional men 
bers before entering further into the matter. 

Designs for the new market at Chester and 
the proposed workhouse at Birkenhead were 
exhibited. In reference to the latter building 
the President observed that the successful com 
petitor was Mr. Layland; and he understood that 
measures had been taken to supplant Mr. Lay: 
land on account of his inexperience. He thought 
such a course was very unfair, and that no such 
manceuvres should be employed. 

Mr. James Hay then read a paper on “ The 
Granite Architecture of Aberdeen,” which & 
plained the general features of Aberdeen architec: 
ture, and contained suggestions for improve 
ment in the method of employing granite o 
building purposes. Mr. Forest read a - 
paper descriptive of Joubert’s patented meth 
of photographing, by which the pictures are 
burnt in on glass, 








Tuer Grapuic Socrety.—The first conversasions 
for the present session will be held on the 1 





instant at University College. 
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THE CATASTROPHE AT EDINBURGH. 


Tux fall extent of the catastrophe occasioned 
by the fall of the house 109, High-street, Edin« 
burgh, on Sunday week, has now been ascertained. 
Thirty-five bodies have been recovered from the 
ruins,—the remains of persons of all ages, from 
ninety to infants found on the mother’s breast. 
The number of the escaped and rescued is, so far 
as can be ascertained, thirty-two. The excava- 
tions were continued until Friday night, when the 
foundations of the house were laid bare, about 
18 feet below the level of the street. The cause 
of the catastrophe, it is stated, was at last dis- 
closed. There was, it is said, a concealed stone 
wall, 3 feet thick, which ran parallel to the front 
and back walls, in the middle of the huge build- 
ing, but which was not carried into either of the 
gables; and it was found that on the west side it 
had been to a large extent undermined to make 
way for a boiler, the heat from which had helped 
to crumble the thin remainder of the wall. The 
boiler had been there for probably thirty or forty 
years, but of late it had been very little used. 
The wall had been further weakened by hollowing 
out a chimney for the boiler, and by carrying 
through a door. On the east side the wall on 
the shop floor had been partly removed, it is be- 
lieved, in 1814, to open the shop from front to 
rear; two pillars of the wall only being left for 
support, The wall was not only undermined, but 
was utterly decayed; and it not merely fell, but 
was shattered to pieces, one considerable fragment 
of it only being found remaining. The timbers, 
also, were perfectly rotten with age. 

Some interesting particulars as to the age and 
nature of the building were given on the 29th ult. 
by Mr. William Chambers, the journalist, while 
addressing a public meeting held for the promo- 
tion of building societies at Edinburgh for the 
erection of improved dwellings for the working 
classes. “I have no doubt,” he said, “ that the 
house which has just fallen was as old as the battle 
of Flodden, if not older. You may observe many 
old buildings with wooden fronts, very picturesque, 
but very crazy. These timber fronts were added 
7 feet in advance of the original stone walls at the 
clearing of the Boroughmuir of its woods in 1508 ; 
and to all appearance the edifices behind these 
curious fronts had existed a century previously. 
In other words, there must ,be many tenements 
which might be dated as far back as about the 
year 1400, or nearly a hundred years before the 
discovery of America. For anything we know, 
the fallen house may have been one of these very 
old tenements ; for its comparatively modern stone 
front, which gave it a substantial appearance, was 
only a disguise to the rottenness behind. Originally 
the houses of people of distinction, these ancient 
tenements are at length mere encumberers of the 
ground. Yes, wretched as they are, often not 
worth five years’ purchase, enormous prices are 
sought for them, when any body wants to replace 
them with new buildings; and hence, in any 
scheme of renovation, power must be got to take 
them at only what they are worth. Besides the 
extreme insecurity and worthlessness of these 
buildings, they fail to give anything like the 
xecommodation that is required, and the manual 
labouring-classes are over-crowded into holes and 
corners for which rents are exacted far beyond 
what ought to be paid.” 

The continued existence of many of the dan- 
serous old buildingsin Edinburgh, as Mr. Chambers 
remarked, is a scandal and disgrace to a Christian 
country. Such a state of things ought not to be 
any longer allowed. What is wanted is a search- 
ing inquiry and report on the condition of these 
huge old tenements. In the present instance, 
although there is no such thing as coroners’ in- 
quests in Scotland, the public, both in Scotland 
and in England, will look forward with no little 
gi to the thorough examination which has, 
pe! —_ been promised, into the immediate causes 
¢ late fearful calamity. It is of the greatest 
importance, both for the interests of truth and 
os and for the education of the public mind, 

“A such investigations should take place in 
public, and that the public should know the whole 
mane accurately, at whatever conclusions the Pro- 
Curator Fiscal, or public prosecutor, and sheriff 
may arrive in regard to blame, 
< phir ord Advocate, in moving a resolution at 
Mt Stoel: g, tor the purpose of getting up a 

cription (which now amounts, by the way, to 

. tween two and three thousand pounds), for 
hee of the sufferers, made some reference to 
is subject, which we may here advert to. As to 

e saannemees, he said, in which they were 
hin t bet’ ne thought that they would agree with 

@ less he said on that subject the 





better. At the same time he thoroughly agreed 
that the question as to what had caused that 
calamity was very important, because the inquiry 
might result in discoveries of information that 
might serve to protect them against the recurrence 
of such a disaster. In all towns of the antiquity 
of this, it must be that such accidents were pos- 
sible, and the causes of them may be obscure. 
But, at the same time, this was a fearful warning, 
and it would be wrong, indeed, if it did not ex- 
cite their vigilance and inquiry. He then made 
reference to the necessity of precognition taken 
for the Crown being confidential; but stated that 
if there appeared any circumstances which it was 
necessary to disclose to the authorities, that was 
done ; and, in one (!) instance, the chief magistrate 
of a burgh in Scotland had his attention directed 
to some tenement as being in a dangerous state. 

At the same meeting the Rev. Dr. Begg, a long- 
tried friend of the working classes, said he hoped 
something would be done to meet what was un- 
doubtedly the general cause of all such calamities ; 
namely, the wretched accommodation for the 
working class of the citizens. 

The same reverend gentleman afterwards deli- 
vered a secular lecture on the subject in John 
Knox’s church, to a crowded audience, chiefly of 
working men. Incourse of his address, Dr. Begg 
referred to the number of houses that had been 
pulled down in Edinburgh, and proceeded as fol- 
lows :—It is plain, therefore, that, whilst the sup- 
ply of houses has been almost stationary in Edin- 
burgh, the demand has immensely increased; and 
that to cram so many additional people into those 
old rotten tenements is the very way to increase 
all our social and moral evils, and to run the risk 
of bringing them down by the mere additional 
weight. All this points in the direction of a 
searching general inquiry ; and I should like to see 
it made by Government authority, and through 
the instrumentality of impartial men. But it 
also seems to indicate that the mere pulling down 
of houses, instead of abating, will only aggravate 
this mischief. What is to become of the poor in- 
mates? My advice is to examine thoroughly, to 
lay bare the evil to its core, but to make the ex- 
isting houses secure wherever that is possible ; and 
meantime provide a large supply of comfortable 
and suitable dwellings for the people. The fall of 
this one old house ought to ring the knell of 
many. I hold in my hand some portions of the 
beams of a house still standing. It has been sent 
me by a poor old woman who is now afraid to live 
in her miserable dwelliug ; and you will see that 
it is mere musk and rottenness. This is the case, 
IT have no doubt, with hundreds of houses in 
Edinburgh. What makes the matter worse, I 
am told by an architect that these old houses are 
made without centre-bearing walls of brick. The 
result is that the whole pressure is upon the 
rotten ends of these beams; so that when they 
begin to give way they go down like so many 
cards. Unless something is done to prop the 
floors, we may expect a number more to tumble 
soon; and perhaps, when a number more of the 
people are killed, and we have acquired a promi- 
nence before Europe, all classes may be tho- 
roughly aroused. But what do I say? Men in 
numbers are being killed every day by the pesti- 
lential state of many of the dwellings. The chap- 
lain of the Infirmary told me yesterday, that 
many patients were sent there literally poisoned 
with bad air. Dr. Gairdner also made an analysis 
of the death-rate of Edinburgh, and found that, 
whilst, in the New Town and other well-arranged 
sanitary districts, the mortality was only at the 
rate of thirteen or fifteen a thousand, the rate in 
the more neglected, poorer districts rose as high 
as thirty-three per thousand. In other words, in 
some districts of the population an immense 
slaughter of people is regularly going on,—going 
on as regularly as if the people were brought out 
and put openly to death. No doubt it is more 
startling for the time to see a house fall and 
bury thirty poor creatures under the ruins, but 
there is no other real difference between the two 
cases; and the people that have settled down and 
forgotten the one state of matters may possibly 
very soon forget the other also. What 
is to be done? Shall the evil be reme- 
died by the operations of benevolence, or by 
the efforts of men to provide profitable investments 
of money? or by the contributions and exertions 
of the people themselves who need the houses ? 
The answer is that all these meaps may be made 
available, but that our ultimate trust must chiefly 
be in the efferts and sacrifices of the people them- 
selves. Mere benevolence has done very little in 
the way of housing the people of thiscountry. A 
cowbination of benevolence and a desire to find a 
profitable or fair investment have done more. But 





the grandest triumphs in the way of erecting 
working men’s houses have been secured by the 
exertions and sacrifices of working men themselves, 
especially in England. 

The promotion of building societies, therefore, 
was what Dr. Begg, like Mr. Chambers, chiefly 
urged. 








ALARMING OCCURRENCE AT 
STRANRAER. 


At the Reformatory School, Stranraer, an oc- 
currence somewhat similar in its nature to the 
catastrophe at Edinburgh has taken place, but 
without fatal results. The Reformatory School, 
which at present contains some 32 boys and17 girls, 
has been for the last two years and a half located 
in a building erected about nine years ago for a 
large currying establishment. The two first flats 
were built of substantial masonry, but the upper 
flat was, as is usual in currying premises, erected 
of timber ; and the whole building was roofed in 
with tiles. The upper wooden flat was never used 
for the reformatory, and was to have been taken 
down to rebuild the third story with brick. 
During a recent hurricane, while most of the 
inmates were in bed, the upper wooden story, with 
the roof, fell, followed by three chimney stacks, 
fortunately, over and clear of the building; but 
part of the framework and roof, with the whole of 
the western gable chimney, fell right down through 
the flooring of the upper story on to the boys’ 
dormitory in the second floor, carrying with the 
mass the whole of the thirty-two boys and one of 
the assistants of the institution, together with 
beds, furniture, and everything, down to the 
school-room beneath on the ground-floor, An 
assistant teacher was awakened by the crash ; 
and, looking into what was the dormitory, could 
distinguish nothing but a dark mass beneath, 
from which proceeded piercing cries. Very soon a 
muster took place, when it was found that four 
were missing. A search among the débris was 
made, and the four boys were discovered buried 
under the mass, but were soon extricated. Not 
one of the inmates received any material injury. 


THE BUILDERS’ BENEVOLENT 
INSTITUTION. 


On Thursday, 27th ult., the eighteenth election 
of pensioners on the funds of the above Iustitu- 
tion took place at the London Tavern, Bishops- 
gate-street, the persons to be elected being two 
males and one female. Mr. George Plucknett, 
treasurer to the Institution, occupied the chair; 
and among the gentlemen present who took an 
interest in the proceedings were Mr. Joseph Bird, 
Mr. George Bird, Mr. W. Hutchons, Mr. T. 
Cozens, Mr. John Thorn, Mr. T. Stirling, Mr. 
Matthew Hall, Mr. Wilfred Nicholson, Mr. D. 
Nicholson, Mr. Richard Head, Mr. R. Richardson, 
Mr. W. Phillips, and several other members of 
leading metropolitan firms. 

The Chairman, in opening the proceedings, said 
it was their pleasing duty to meet that day for 
the purpose of electing three pensioners on the 
funds of the institution. There was, however, a 
list of fourteen candidates, eleven men and three 
women; and out of that number they were only 
enabled to elect three, two men and one woman ; 
which might seem very small; but, when it was 
considered that, from the increase of subscriptions 
which had been received, they on the present 
occasion were empowered to make an addition of 
one to the number usually elected at this period 
of the year, it might be looked upon as gratifying, 
inasmuch as it was an indication that the institu- 
tion was prospering. The institution had been 
very well supported by the builders of the metro- 
polis, by the merchants, architects, and surveyors ; 
but there was another class of builders—he meant 
the suburban builders, living within a few miles 
of town—who had not responded to the necessities 
of their fallen brethren; many of whom had been 
in a state of prosperity, but by misfortune were 
cast down ; and, becoming aged, sought that relief 
which could well be spared by those whose for- 
tunes had a more favourable tendency. He wished 
to impress upon the minds of all the gentlemen 
that that Institution, founded for the relief of 
members of every branch of the building trade, 
was not confined to the metropolis alone, for they 
had candidates from very distant parts of the 
country. He (the chairman) then alluded to the 
Lord Mayor (their president), who, notwithstand- 
ing his connection with other charitable institu- 
tions, and his position as chief magistrate of the 
city of London, still adhered to the Builders’ 
Benevolent Institution, and gave it his warmest 
support. In conclusion, he begged of all builders, 
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suburban and otherwise, who had not yet contri- 
buted, to forward their guinea, and prevail upon 
their friends to follow their example, so that the 
Institution might become one of lasting beneyo- 
lence to their necessitous and aged brethren. 


The poll was then opened; and at its conclusion, at 
three o’clock, the following were announced by Messrs. 
Thorn, Cozens, and Stirling (the scrutineers) as the suc- 
cessful candidates :— 

William Palmer, aged 70, a builder for 23 years, 
unable to work from rheumatism and general debility. 

Archibald Croser, aged 81, a decayed carpenter and 
builder, in business for 38 years ; and 

Amelia Smith, aged 71, widow of Wm. Smith, builder, 
of Regent’s-park, who lost his property in erecting the 
houses known as Kent-terrace. 

The above newly elected pensioners now make the 
number of 36 on the funds of the institution—viz., 17 
males and 19 females—the males receiving 24/., and the 
females 20/., per annum. 

The Chairman regretted that they were unable to elect 
any more on this occasion; but in all probability there 
would be another election in May next, when some of 
those who had been unsuccessful would, no doubt, be 
returned. 

Mr. Joseph Bird requested the candidates on the next 
occasion to be diligent, for many hundreds of votes at the 
present election had been unrecorded, 

Mr. A. G. Harris (secretary), then returned thanks for 
those who had been successful, as they themselves were 
unable to fulfil that duty. 

During the polling a substantial dinner was provided 
by the Institution for the candidates. 

The usual votes of thanks concluded the proceedings. 








METROPOLITAN BOARD OF WORKS. 

At the meeting of the Metropolitan Board of 
Works, on 29th ult., Mr. J. Thwaites in the chair, 
the chairman read the following communication 
from the Right Hon. W. Cowper, the first Com- 
missioner of Works :— 





“Dear Sir,—I am anxious that the Royal Commis‘ion 
on the Thames Embankment should meet aga'n as soon 
as possible, to consider the embankment of the Surrey 
side, so that the second report may be made before the 
meeting of Parliament; and I trust that you will be able 
to find time amid your many engagements for this im- 
portant purpose. Wiii1aAm CowPper.”’ 


To this letter he had returned the following 
reply :— 

** Dear Sir,—The construction of a Thames embank- 
ment is a matter of such eminent public importance, and 
its urgency is so fully appreciated by myself and my col- 
leagues at this Board, that I cannot hesitate to waive all 
personal feeling, in order to resume my seat at the 
Thames Embankment Commission, although I still 
adhere to the views expressed in my protest against the 
former report. 

In adopting this course, I confess myself influenced by 
the belief that the strong expression of public opinion in 
behalf of this work, backed by your own and Lord Pal- 
merston’s cordial sympathy, will materially contribute to 
remove all difficulties in the way of its execution, and 
insure the concurrence of the other members of the Com- 
mission in the views which I formerly ventured to urge. 

J. THWAITES.” 


A deputation from the vestry of Chelsea attended 
the Board, to present a memorial on the subject 
of widening the King’s-road, near the bridge over 
the Ranelagh Sewer. 

The memorial was referred to the Works Im- 
provements Committee. 


APPOINTMENT OF DISTRICT SURVEYORS, 


The Board proceeded to the election of two dis- 
trict surveyors for the East and West Hackney 
districts, from a numerous body of candidates, 
The first voting was for the purpose of selecting 
six of the candidates to go to further poll, and 
stood thus :— 

For West Hackney :— 















Sancton Wood........ bh ee.) See 14 
ee 3)4@. Bi... ia been ae 14 
George Legg... 31 | Stephen Salter, jun. .. 12 
J.H. Stevens . 30| J. W. Papworth ...... 12 
Robert Kerr ... 23 | W. Lightly..... 12 
T. E. Knightley . 19|G.O. Lane ..... » 6 
S. 8. Markham.. 17| Alfred Williams ...... 5 
ee aa 17; A. S. C. Baker... : oe 
Sidney Godw 16] C. F. Hargrave........ 2 
a ee BON Ws MOOR sc en sesccecses 1 


E. W. Lower, resigned. 
J. Winter and C. Field, no certificate of competency. 


The after votings placed the six selected can- 
didates thus :— 


eer oneness es4 Bh a) Oba as. 
EEN ons 60a sae eee ets 27 26 23 22 20. 
By SOMAPOM. 2 .ccvdeves este Ss. 28 OO: St. 

J. H. Stevens ..... ovpeese 23 24 #18. 
ae ere ee 16 «13, 
ae 15, 


Mr. G. Legg was therefore elected. 


For East Hackney, the first voting was as 
follows :— 





S. Wood, resigned, 
Be ck sanen on sene Ry ere 18 
J. H. Stevens ....... o 81 S. Bate, tan. 2.005 13 
A See - 25] J. W. Papworth ...... 12 
T. E. Knightley ...... al EP en 7 
S. S. Markham........ Re ed Pe re 6 
SiR: sk 0566090 000 181 A. 8. C. Baber... .c..06 3 
Sidney Godwin........ 16] Alfred Williams ...... 2 
EE. TAR... ccccsccese 15 | E. F. Hayward....... ee | 
S, Bg cccvccsesccces 1445. Homlesececccccsses — 
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The six highest were afterwards thus placed :— 


SAMO secdscscdegeee 2 FT 2 2D Se. 
STEVENS 06 vccccccvcccccece 27 28 24 20 13. 
ONS co ccvevesss sieves Se Jp 46" 48, 
Emigney .scocccecn cscs -» 20 12* 14, 
MIOTEDOM .occ0ccvccoce coer 17. 33.7 

OS ay ae ere 13. 


Mr. J. Johnson was therefore elected. 

A report was brought up from the Works and 
Improvement Committee, stating that, having 
considered the memorial from the Commissioners 
of Sewers of the City of London, relative to an 
improvement in St. Andrew’s-hill, they are of 
opinion that it is not such an improvement as 
would justify the Board in contributing towards 
the cost. 

After discussion— 

The Chairman put the motion, and the recom- 
mendation of the committee was adopted by a 
majority of 17 to 14. 

The following further recommendation was 
made by the same committee :—‘ That, having 
considered the memorial and letter from the 
Commissioners of Sewers of the City of London, 
relative to the widening and improving of Great 
Tower-street, they are of opinion that it is a most 
desirable public improvement, but are not prepared 
to express any opinion as to the propriety of the 
Board contributing towards the cost.” 

Mr. Freeman moved that no contribution be 
made by this Board for this improvement, 

Mr. H. L. Taylor said this would be a very 
great improvement, and would facilitate the large 
grocery trade which was carried on through 
Tower-street to the eastern portions of the metro- 
polis. He moved as an amendment that the 
Board do contribute the sum of 552/. 13s. 4d. to- 
wards this improvement. 

The Chairman put the question; and on adivi- 
sion there appeared—for the amendment, 13; 
against it, 13. He gave his casting vote in favour 
of the amendment; believing that, next to New- 
gate-street, this was a street which particularly 
required improvement, 

The minority, however, were determined that 
no progress should be made; and several motions 
for the adjournment of the debate and the ad- 
journment of the Board were alternately made, 
all being negatived; but, as it was evident this 
state of things might have gone on for some time 
longer, the majority gave way, and the further 
consideration of the subject was adjourned to the 
next Board. 








NEW PUBLIC ROOM FOR ALNWICK. 


A Room, 100 feet long and 50 feet wide, has 
just been completed in Alnwick, which is intended 
to serve as a dining-hall, drill-room, and coru- 
exchange. It was inaugurated on the 25th ult., 
by the eighth commemorative dinner, given by 
the Duke of Northumberland to the workmen and 
others employed upon the works at the castle and 
on the estates, when upwards of 700 men sat down 
to dinner. The Newcastle Daily Chronicle says: 


** The new Corn Exchange occupies an ample area on 
the south side of Market. street, in the rear of the house 
now occupied by Mr. F. R. Wilson, architect; and as its 
site is considerably elevated above the level of the street, 
its approach by this side will be formed by a flight of 
steps 10 feet long each, composed of a single stone, 
brought from the quarry at Rothbury, out of which were 
furnished the stones forming the grand staircase at 
Alnwick Cas'le. There will be two landings in the stair- 
case, of 5 feet by 10 feet. Having reached the top of the 
staircase the visitor enters the vestibule, 20 feet deep, and 
running the whole width of the building ; and from thence 
he passes into the main building or public room, the di- 
mensions of which are 190 feet in length by 50 feet wide. 
Over the vestibule are two cloak-rooms and a committee- 
room, 35 feet by 12 feet, reached also by another flight of 
stone steps. A spacious orchestra or rostrum is erected 
at the north end of the public room, and running its full 
width, access to which is obtained by a passage contiguous 
to, but distinct from, the committee-room. The carriage 
entrance to the Corn Exchange will be from the Green 
Bat on the south, where a road on the level of the street 
will be formed, and an ornamental gateway and arched 
porch erected. From the north the building will be ap- 
proached by a pair of elegantly designed and elaborately 
finished wrought iron gates. We are informed that the 
Duke of Northumberland was so much pleased with the 
design of those gates, when shown to him, that he inti- 
mated his intention that they should be erected at his 
cost.’’ 


This would certainly appear to be an error of 
judgment to build a corn exchange in the rear of 
a private house. The opportunity of improving 
the convenience and aspect of a town so seldom 
occurs that to pass one by becomes a culpable 
negligence. The local journals state that the 
whole bas been designed and carried out by Mr. T. 
Robertson, of Alnwick—a builder, cabinetmaker, 
upholsterer, and undertaker,—who has heen 
assisted, says one of the dinner guests, according 
to the same reports, by Mr. Salvin. Here we have 





* Show of hands as to tie:—Knightley, 20; Mark- 
ham, 10. 





one of those cases of divided responsibility which 
are so often fraught with disastrous consequences, 
We trust, however, that the building in question 
may not furnish a misfortune whereby the Insti. 
tute of Architects might point a moral. 








PROVINCIAL NEWS. 


Kelvedon.—A public hall has recently been 
erected in this place as a private speculation, [t 
is 40 feet long by 18 feet wide, and 133 feet high 
and will seat about 200 persons. A large cupola, 
with lifting cap, over the centre, serves to orna. 
ment as well as ventilate the building. The walls 
and ceiling are hung with oak and marble pattern 
papers. The hall is lighted at night by three 
‘*star” gas-burners. The first public meeting 
was held on the occasion of opening the hall with 
an entertainment consisting of “ Penny Readings,” 
Mr. T. Butler, of Ewell Hall, occupied the chair, 
The Rey. J. Nash, Independent minister, reag 
“The Death of Charles II.,” by Macaulay, Mr, 
Bilk read “The Spanish Armada” and “ Mis. 
adventures at Margate.” Mr. Simpson read “ The 
Diver,” by Schiller. Mr. A. Gardener read “The 
Trial,” from the “ Pickwick Papers.” There was a 
good attendance. 

Oxford.—At the town-council meeting last 
week, reports were read from the New Corn Ex. 
change Committee, recommending the appoint. 
ment of Mr. John Castle as clerk of the works, 
and some other matters in connection with the 
works, all of which were agreed to. The chairman 
of the committee stated that some additional ex. 
pense had been incurred in getting a good founda- 
tion for the building, as it had been found 
necessary to go much deeper than was'at first 
anticipated. Such being the case, it was considered 
to be both cheaper and better to use bricks instead 
of concrete for a certain depth ; and, by doing so, 
they would now be enabled, if it were considered 
necessary, to form cellars under the whole or part 
of the building ; which they could not have done 
had they used concrete instead of bricks. Every- 
thing was progressing satisfactorily. 

Guildford.—The new public halls and assize 
courts are in progress. It appears, however, that 
the act of the town-council, in taking shares, was 
not approved of by certain parties in the town, 
as a report of proceedings in the Court of Queen’s 
Bench shows the application was for a certiorari 
under the 44th section of the 7th of William IV., 
and the 1st of Victoria, cap. 7, in order to raise 
the question of the validity of orders given by the 
corporation for the payment of calls on their shares 
in “The County and Borough Halls Company, 
Guildford, Limited.” The Court granted a rule 
nisi to show cause. 

Stockport.—The local Advertiser speaks of 
“the new Volunteer Barrack, now presenting its 
stupendous magnitude to the public gaze ; the new 
Catholic church, in St. Peter’s-gate, which is also 
progressing rapidly; and the new Mechanics’ 
Institution, in Wellington-road South, which bids 
fair to become the best and most useful, as it will 
certainly be the handsomest and most commodious, 
public building in Stockport.” The last building, 
he adds, will be amply commodious and sufficiently 
large for all the purposes of the institution. The 
basement story will contain four rooms, the 
smallest of which will be 14 feet by 13 feet 
9 inches, and the largest will be 41 feet by 13} feet; 
the four rooms combined measuring 97 feet 
10 inches by 60 feet 3 inches. The ground-floor 
will contain six rooms, the smallest of which will 
be 13} feet by 13 feet; and the largest will be 
35 feet 2 inches by 16} feet. It will include the 
library, reading or news-room, committee-rooms, 
and a small assembly or lecture-room, 35 feet by 
16} feet. The large lecture or concert hall extends 
over the entire building. The floor of the hall 
will be 80} feet by 414 feet. There will be 4 
gallery, 414 feet by 15} feet; an orchestra, 
41} feet by 17} feet; an ante-room under the 
gallery, 15 feet by 13 feet; and an ante-room 
under the orchestra, 17 feet by 15 feet. This hall 
will be the most commodious and convenient 10 
the town of a general character, and will supply 
a want long felt. Speaking by comparison, it will 
be about the same breadth as the Odd Fellows 
Hall, and about 30 feet longer. The floor will 
accommodate about 500 persons at a tea-party oF 
banquet, without inconvenience, exclusive of 4 
gallery. The floor, gallery, and orchestra, wil 
hold about 1,000 persons at a concert or public 
meeting. The two principal entrances to this 
structure are one in St. Peter’s-gate and the 
other in Wellington-road. The first-floor 3s 
considerably elevated from the street, and to 
be entered from large stone steps to Jland- 
ings at each entrance doorway. The yarious 
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rooms on this floor are lighted from large 
elliptic-arched windows. The large assembly or 
concert-room will be ascended to by a double stair- 
case at the west or Wellington-road entrance, 
from the first-floor, and a landing on each side of 
the room, under the orchestra. The light will 
be received from a large dome in the centre of 
the coved ceiling. The walls will be moulded and 
enriched, as also the ceiling, and decorated in 
elaborate panels. The work is being executed by 
Messrs. Thackrah & Peirce, joiners and builders, 
from designs furnished by Mr. Stevens, architect, 
Macclesfield. The estimated cost is about 4,000/., 
towards which about 2,614/. have already been 
subscribed, leaving some 1,400/. to be raised. 





SCHOOL-BUILDING NEWS. 


Tipton. — The architect of the national 
schools just opened at Church Heath was Mr, 
J. Weller, af Wolverhampton, and the builders 
were Messrs. H. & E. Nicklin, of Tipton. 

Kirkdale.—The new industrial ragged-school 
and church, erected at Kirkdale, will be opened on 
the 7th of January next. The comparatively 
small sum of 4007, would enable it to be opened 
free of debt. The whole building, with the in- 
ternal fittings and land complete, has cost nearly 
3,000/., of which 2,500/. have been raised. 

Sheffield.—The foundation stone of the Metho- 
dist New Connection Sunday and evening schools, 
Andover-street, Sheffield, about to be erected by 
the members of the Methodist New Connection, 
in Andover-street, near Rock-street, has been laid. 
The building will consist of a centre room 42 feet 
by 30 feet, and two side rooms, 18 feet 6 inches 
by 14 feet. The total cost will be about 340/., 
towards which about 70/. have already been raised, 
in addition to 50. given by Mr. E. Firth. Mr. 
Jenkinson, of Sheffield, is the architect ; and Mr. 
Larder the contractor, 





CHURCH-BUILDING NEWS. 


Wellingborough.—The work of restoration in 
Wellingborough Church commenced in 1850, 
under the advice and direction of Messrs. G. G. 
Scott and E. F. Law, and the chancel and chancel 
aisles were then reseated with open oak seats : the 
oak screen, and the stone work of the pillars, 
arches, and windows were restored, and two un- 
sightly galleries were removed from the aisles, at 
a cost of about 1,2502,, the whole of which was 
defrayed. Last year it was resolved to finish the 
work so commenced. The restoration of the nave 
and aisles is now completed. The plaster ceiling 
of the nave has been replaced by a new panelled 
roof: two galleries at the west end of the nave 
have been removed; the whole nave and aisles 
reseated with oak to correspond w'th the chaneel ; 
the tower arch thrown open and restored; the 
woodwork of the western wheel-window replaced 
by stone tracery and filled with stained glass; all 
the other windows restored and re-glazed; and 
many other improvements made, The works have 
been executed under the superintendence of Mr. 
E. F. Law, at a cost of about 1,500/., of which 
about 6007, remains as a debt. 

_Hampton.—The new Wesleyan chapel in this 
village has been formally opened for divine wor- 
ship. The chapel (erected from the designs of 
Mr. M. P. Manning), is in the Gothic style. It 
Is about 50 feet in length and 25 feet wide, and is 
capable of accommodating above 200 people. At 
present a portion of the chapel is used as a school- 
room, but it is intended as funds accrue to com- 
plete the gallery and add the staircase turret, 
increasing the number of sittings to between 300 
and 400. The contract for the work was taken by 
Messrs, Gascoyne, of Richmond, for 510/. The 
ground and enfranchisement increased the cost to 
about 700). 

Trowbridge.—Holy Trinity Church, which has 
been closed tor some months past, for the purpose 
of undergoing repairs and renovation, has been re- 
opened by the Bishop of Salisbury. The church, 
Which is Early English in style, bas been renovated 
in the interior. An east window, of stained glass, 
bas been supplied by Mr. Horwood, of Mells; the 
und for defraying the expenses of the same having 
been collected by the Misses Gane. It represents 
the Nativity and Crucifixion. The organ has been 
freshly stained, and the pipes adorned with gold 
and blue. The painting and colouring have been 
executed by Mr. J. Berry, the plasterirg by Mr. 
Davis, and the stone work by Mr. W. Long, 
builder. The pulpit is new, and of Bath stone. 
A carved oak lectern has been presented to the 
incumbent, the Rev. Digby Walsh, M.A., by the 
Rey. Edwin Palmer, Fellow of Baliol College, 


Oxford. A warming apparatus, on an improved 
principle, has been supplied by Messrs. Haden, and 
has been fixed by Mr. W. Long. The church pro- 
vides sitting accommodation for 1,033 persons. 

Titsey.—The consecration of the church just 
erected at Titsey, by Mr. Granville Leveson 
Gower, of Titsey Park, says the Susser Express, 
took place on the 26th of November. The new 
church is built on the site of the old one; and, in 
consequence of the height of the tower and spire 
(150 feet), is seen from the whole surrounding 
country; the background formed by the Titsey 
woods adding to its picturesque appearance. The 
church, the style of which is Decorated, com- 
prises a nave, chancel, side mortuary chapel, and 
vestry, together with a tower about 75 feet 
high, surmounted by a spire of equal height, 
making 150 feet: it is built of stone, and is ap- 
proached by an ascent from the road, some stone 
steps leading to a lych gate. The nave is about 
50 feet long ; the chancel 30; the breadth being 
25 feet: the walls are of Bath stone; the roof of 
open timber work. The chancel is divided from 
the nave by an arch, resting on columns of 
green and red marble, with sculptured capitals. 
The whole flooring of the church, excepting where 
there are seats, is inlaid with Minton’s encaustic 
tiles; those within the Communion rails being 
fac-similes of those in the ancient church, and 
supposed to date as far back as the time of 
Edward I. The seats are all open; and, with the 
pulpit, reading-desk, lectern and stalls in the 
chancel, are of oak, grown upon the estate: the 
pulpit is carved in panels. The west window is 
a double lancet, with quatrefoil light in the 
centre, above the tower, which is fitted up for 
the schosl children, and has a window of three 
lights with Decorated circles, and cuspins in the 
head, The east window is a triple lancet, with 
deep splay mouldings. Immediately adjoining 
the chancel, on the south, is the mortuary 
chapel, over the family vault, and designed to 
contain the old monuments of the Gresham family, 
to whom the estates belonged from the time of 
Henry VIII., and from whom they have descended 
to the present owner. It is a small chapel, paved 
entirely with coloured marble; but, in keeping 
with the tesselated pavement of the church: the 
roof is vaulted, the groins meeting in the centre, 
in a boss, carved with the letters I.H.S. The 
chapel bas a window of three lights, the highest 
in the middle, and is separated from the chancel 
by an open screen, of the Decorated style, the 
arches double, and double marble shafts. The 
vestry, which has an entrance from the north by 
an ornamental doorway, and arched recess, is 
lighted by two windows of a plain form, and is 
furnished with oak fittings. The church is 
warmed by a hot-water apparatus. The architect 
was Mr. Pearson, of London. The sittings, Xc., 
were from the Messrs. Carruthers, of Reigate ; 
and the ornamental oak carvings from Messrs. 
Ratee & Kett, of Cambridge. 

Basingstoke.—Lady Huntingdon’s Connection 
Chapel has been opened for divine service. The 
new pews, which are of an ecclesiastical design, 
are deal, stained and varnished. The wholeof the 
interior has been altered to accord with the pews. 
Mr. W. Constantine, of London, was the archi- 
tect, and the work was entrusted to Mr. Thorne, 
of Basingstoke. 

Pershore,—Extensive repairs and renovations, 
at an anticipated cost of between 4,000/. and 
5,0007., are about to take place at Holy Cross 
Abbey Church, under the supervision of Mr. Scott. 

Beoley.—The ancient church of this parish has 
had its chancel repaired by taking down and re- 
building the east end and a portion of the south 
wall. This has been done by the firm of Naish & 
Lawrence, of London, at a cost of about 3001. ; 
the expense having been borne by Messrs. William 
& Arthur Hornby, who are the joint lords of the 
manor. The new work is remarkable for its extreme 
plainness ; the only ornament being a stone cross on 
the gable. An early Norman piscina, an interesting 
relic, has been destroyed, and the workmen have 
replaced it with a new one of a nondescript 
character. There is yet a great deal to be done 
in the church. The interesting Sheldon monu- 
ments, dating from the early part of the six- 
teenth century, require care to keep them from 
perishing, and the building itself should be judi- 
ciously restored. 

Cury (Cornwall),—The Bochym aisle of Cury 
Church has been lately decorated with two painted 
Gothic windows, at the expense of Mr. S. Davey, 
of this place, The stained glass manufactured by 
the Messrs. Hall, of Bristol, is blended with the 
family arms and other devices, The whole work 
was designed and carried out by the Messrs. Amos, 








Nicholls, & Son, builders, Redruth, 


Liverpool.—A few members of the Independent 
denomination, with the assistance of friends, have 
purchased a site at the corner of Norwood Grove 
and West Derby-road, and are about to erect upon 
it a chapel and schools, which are estimated to , 
cost, with the land, about 7,0002. It is expected 
that the foundation stone will be laid early in the 
coming spring. 

Manchester. — St. Mary’s Church, Lowton- 
common, has been consecrated by the Bishop of 
Chester, The want of a church having been much 
felt, Miss Leigh, of Hale, gave 1,000/. towards a 
building and endowment fund, and Mr, W. J. 
Legh, M.P., and Mr. T. Brideoak, gave the land. 
The church cost about 2,000/. Mr, E. E. Paley, 
of Lancaster, was the architect, and Mr. J. Fair- 
clough, of Wigan, was the builder. 

Belfast.—During the past summer Portaferry 
Church has been enlarged, so as to give upwards 
of sixty additional sittings. There have also been 
built a chancel, vestry, and organ-loft. The east 
end of the chancel has a stained-glass window, 
void of figures, with the exception of a design of 
**Noah’s dove,” beneath which are the words, 
“God is love.” The stone-work was executed by 
the Messrs. Fitzpatrick, of Belfast; and the glass 
was supplied by Messrs. Williment & Co, 








STAINED GLASS. 


Cranbrook Church.—The large east window of 
this church has just been filled in with stained 
glass, at the expense of Mr. R. Tooth, of Swift’s 
Park, in remembrance of a deceased son. In the 
centre is a full-length figure of our Lord at his 
transfiguration. One of the side lights contains 
a representation of John the Baptist in his rai- 
ment of camel’s hair, and of St. Stephen, the 
protomartyr. In the other are Moses with the 
law, and Elias with the prophetic roll. Aboveare 
some smaller figures, representing Faith, Hope, 
&c. Below are the five subjects of our Saviour’s 
Passion,—the Entry into Jerusalem; Weeping 
over the City ; Institution of the Lord’s Supper; 
Agony in the Garden; and Bearing his Cross, 

St. Thomas’s, Winchester.—A memorial win- 
dow from Messrs. Powell & Sons, of London, has 
just been placed in the church of St. Thomas by 
Miss Layie. It consists of two lights ; the subjects 
being the Good Samaritan and Abraham enter- 
taining the three angels; the inscription beneath 
being as follows :—*“ Be not forgetful to entertain 
strangers, for thereby some have entertained 
angels unawares.” Beneath the subjects are panels 
containing tracery and foliage on a highly- 
coloured ground. At the base ofthe memorial is 
the text, “Be ye doers of the word, and not 
hearers only.” The quatrefoil in the head of the 
window contains a cross surrounded with grapes 
and vine-leaves. A brass plate runs along the 
base of this and the next window, which was put 
up in 1858, and bears the inscription :—“In me- 
mory of Augustus Lavie, who departed this life 
January 8, 1861.” Beneath the adjoining win- 
dow, put in about three years back, a brass label 
bears the following words:—“‘In memory of 
Elizabeth Lavie, who departed this life Decem- 
ber 29, 1857.” 

Montgomery Church.—The glass in the win- 
dow at the east end of this church has been 
taken out and replaced by stained glass, of 
the following designs:—In the two top lights 
are Peter with keys, and Paul with sword. 
In the four next lights are the four Evange- 
lists, in the act of writing. In the centre light 
of the next seven is the Saviour’s Ascension, 
with John the beloved disciple, and the Virgin 
Mary. On the two lights on each side are groups 
of the Apostles. On the two supports, or ontside 
lights, are, on the one, Christ as the Good Shep- 
herd; on the other, Christ as the Light of the 
World. On the three centre lights of the next 
seven and bottom lights are the Crucifixion, the 
Saviour being on the centre light, with the 
Thieves on the side lights: on the light on the 
right side of the Cruciiixion are Roman soldiers 
casting lot for our Saviour’s vesture, with Cen- 
turion on horseback, deriding Him: on the light 
on the left side is the converted Centurion on 
horseback: on the left support is Christ blessing 
the elements of Bread and Wine: on right sup- 
port is Christ, the Man of Sorrows, with hands 
bound, wearing the Crown of Thorns, and bearing 
the Cross, The traceries are ornamental designs, 
the centre ones being the Alpha and Omega. The 
size of the bottom lights, which are the largest, is 
7 feet by 1 foot 6 inches; the others being pro- 
portionately smaller. The window was made by 
Mr. Baillie, of London, the same artist who, in 
1853, erected a stained glass window in the chancel 





of Pickford Church, near Acton Burnell, to the 
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memory of the late Earl of Liverpool, at the cost 
of Lady Louisa Coates: he also, in 1856, erected 
a stained-glass window in Aberhavsp Church, to 
the memory of Mrs. Coleman, daughter of General 

Proctor, at whose cost the window was supplied ; 
and, in 1857, erected a chancel window to the 
memory of General Proctor’s wife, the subject 
being the Canaanitish Woman. The contract for 
replacing the roof, we may here add, was taken by 
Mr. Lewis Evans, carpenter, of Montgomery. It is 
in contemplation to take down the gallery, in 
front of which is an old screen, which will, if 
taken down, be put in some other part of the 
church. The altar-floor will be taken up and 
relaid with ornamental and caustic tiles, in the 
front of which will be a new altar-rail. The old 
roof, with flat ceiling over the chancel, has been 
taken down and replaced by an open-timber roof, 
stained and varnished old oak colour, and new 
slated at the sole cost of the rector, the Rev. Mr. 
Lloyd. 











MONUMENTS AND MEMORIALS. 


Memorial to the late Lord Herbert.—A very 
crowded and brilliant meeting was held on 28th 
ult., at Willis’s Rooms, St. James’s; H.R.H. the 
Duke of Cambridge in the chair; to do honour to 
the memory of the late Lord Herbert. Amongst 
those present were—Viscount Palmerston, K.G. ; 
Earl Granville, K.G.; the Right Hon. General 
Peel, M.P.; the Duke of Newcastle, K.G.; the 
Karl of Cardigan; Karl Russell; the Bishop of 
Oxford; Earl De Grey and Ripon; the Earl of 
Carnarvon; the Chancellor of the Exchequer; 
General Sir John Burgoyne; the Right Hon. 
W. Cowper, M.P.; Lord Lyveden; the Right 
Hon. Sir G. C. Lewis, M.P., Secretary of State for 
War; Colonel North, M.P.; Earl Grosvenor ; the 
Right Hon. S. Estcourt, M.P.; the Right Hon. 
T. Headlam, M.P., Judge Advocate-General, &c., 
&c. Lord Palmerston moved the first resolution, 
“That this meeting desires to express its deep 
sense of the loss which has befallen this country 
by the untimely death of Lord Herbert; and is 
anxious to pay a fitting tribute to his eminent 
public services as a minister and statesman, and 
to the self-sacrificing zeal with which he dis- 
charged his official duties.” General Peel seconded 
the resolution, which was unanimously passed. 
The second resolution, “That a subscription be 
raised for the purpose of erecting a statue to the 
late Lord Herbert, and also for the endowment of 
exhibitions or gold medals in connection with the 
Army Medical School at Chatham, to be given at 
the end of each course of instruction to the can- 
didate or candidates for admission who evince the 
highest proficiency in the knowledge of the art of 
preserving the health of the troops at home and 
in the field ;” was moved by the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer ; seconded by Sir John Burgoyne ; and 
unanimously passed. The Bishop of Oxtord then 
moved a resolution, appointing various noble- 
men and gentlemen as a committee to collect 
subscriptions, This resolution was seconded by 
Earl de Grey, and also unanimously passed. 
Respecting the speeches, all that we need here re- 
mark is that every one spoke in the most earnest 
and strongest terms in regard to Lord Herbert, 
whose various extensive charities the Bishop of 
Oxford more especially expatiated on; and whose 
sanitary efforts in the army the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer stated had, combined with those of 
Miss Nightingale and the Commander-in-Chief, 
reduced its mortality by no less than one-half: 
that is to say, added the speaker, only one-half of 
the men die now who died in the British army 
under the same circumstances before their mea- 
sures were adopted. 

Another Wellington Monument.—The inhabi- 
tants of the town of Wellington, Somerset, have 
set to work to raise funds sufficient for the erec- 
tion, in the centre of their town, of a monument 
to the late Duke of Wellington. The design is, 
we are informed, by Mr. John Gibbs, of Oxford, 
the architect who designed the recently-erected 
cross at Brandbury in honour of the marriage of 
the Princess Royal of England with the Prince of 
Prussia. The design for the proposed Wellington 
memorial consists of a case of three steps, to be 
worked in granite, surmounted by a double sur- 
base of carved panels, filled in with the arms of 
England, Ireland, Scotland, and Wales, in alter- 
nate shields, forming one half of the sides of an 
octagon: in the intervening panels the arms, &c., 
of the late duke are to be inserted. Out of this 
base will then rise a column, also carved through- 
oat with emblems and incidents of victories. On 
the summit of this pillar will be placed a statue 
of the duke, 7 feet high. 

Statue of Schelling. —A Munich letter 
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states that a bronze statue of Schelling has just 
been erected in that city. The pedestal, which is 
of blackish grey syenite, bears on one side the 
simple inscription,—“ Schelling, the great Philo- 
sopher ;” and on the opposite side, the words,— 
“Erected by his grateful pupil, Maximilian II., 
King of Bavaria.” The statue was modelled by 
Brugger, and successfully cast by Ferdinand de 
Miller, inspector of the royal foundry. 





NEWS FROM NEW ZEALAND AND 
MADAGASCAR. 


Township of Buckland, for Sale.—The above 
valuable township (of Buckland) has just been 
laid out in quarter-acre lots; aid is, in point of 
soil, or situation, unequalled in the province. It 
is situate in the centre of the Ruataniwha plains, 
and is watered by the Waipawa River. It is in- 
tersected by the grand highway to Wellington 
from Napier. In view of the future of this estate, 
liberal reserves for public purposes have been 
made by the proprietor. Suitable sites have been 
set aside for the use of churches, for a burial- 
ground, court-house, and public ground. 

Harbour of Napier.—A correspondent of the 
Hawke’s Bay Herald complains of the waste of 
money on this harbour, as well as of the incom- 
peteuce of its engineer. 

London Exhibition —The following gentlemen 
have been gazetted as commissioners for Hawke’s 
Bay Province :—the Superintendent of the Pro- 
vince, with Messrs. Kennedy, Rhodes, J. A. Smith, 
and H. 8S. Tiffen. 

Napier Gaol.—Tenders were to be given in for 
building the gaol at Napier. 

Otago Gold Fields.—Gold was being found in 
abundance, and large quantities had found their 
way to Dunedin. The weather was very severe, 
and the road to the diggings was all but im- 
passable. An escort lately brought from Tuapeka 
5,055 ounces of gold. The total amount received 
in Dunedin in one week was 6,000 ounces, and 
in future 10,000 ounces are expected. There were 
about 200 arrivals of people in one week at these 
gold fields. 

Madagascar. — The newly elected King of 
Madagascar has ordered a “ beautiful stone house 
on the south side of Antananarivo, at a great ex- 
pense,” to be built. The king, in a letter written 
in English, says that it will be a school-house, 
“ where young men and children of all denomina- 
tions may be taught the English language, philo- 
sophy, geometry, geography, chemistry, history, 
arithmetic, drawing, &c., &. It is with this 
view,” he continues, “that the stone house will be 
constructed. The length of it is 60 feet, and the 
breadth 28 feet.” 








EXTERNAL DECORATION OF THE 
EXHIBITION BUILDING. 


Ir being in contemplation to raise a sum of 
money for the decoration of the blank spaces 
under the arches of the Picture Gallery at the 
new building in Cromwell-road, I would suggest 
that some more durable material than stucco or 
paint should be used ; for in passing there I have 
frequently observed that after rain the centres im- 
mediately under the arches are perfectly stained, 
and the specimen placed up as a sample has quite 
changed colour in the part exposed to the drip. 
Before entering on this expense, would it not be 
as well to consider if some material like enamelled 
tiles would not offer a better means of decoration ? 
There is a specimen of this kind at the corner of 
Bond-street aud Grosvenor-street, which has been 
up several years, and with good effect, apparently 
unchanged. A plain simple design might easily 
be executed. OBSERVER. 








CLERKS OF WORKS AND THEIR 
DUTIES, 


Srr,—I have read somewhere that an architect 
is the master builder. He not only can design a 
building, but he can direct every artificer em- 
ployed upon his building how to do his work. 
The clerk of the works is his foreman upon the 
works, and should be qualified to set out all 
masons’ work, and to find the joints of all stones 
that may occur in domes, arches, heads of tracery 
windows, and for any other geometrical figure 
that may occur in all the variety of buildings; to 
set out for properly framing and trussing all 
roofs, floors, partitions, &c., that may occur in 
carpenters’ work; and to direct the carpenter 
how to prepare his work for the plumber, slater, 
and plasterer. To set out all joiners’ work, and 
direct the joiner how to prepare and fix his 
grounds for doors, windows, &c. ; how to prepare 





and hang boxing-shutters, prepare and hang doors 
of every description, and to prepare and fix every 
variety of staircases and handrails, according to 
true geometrical principles. And he should have 
a quick eye to detect and put right any error 
that may occur in any of the finishing works. He 
should be able to distinguish good materials of 
every kind from bad, at first sight, with few ex. 
ceptions. He should be able to make a clear, 
intelligent, and plain working drawing of any of 
the works connected with the building he is en. 
gaged upon, or that he may be engaged upon, 
either in a geometrical or perspective form. He 
should be able to take out the quantities and to 
measure up all artificers’ works, and to abstract 
and put the same into bills. He should be able to 
detect any clerical error that may occur in the 
drawings, and put the same to rights without 
troubling the architect about perhaps only a 
small matter. The want of these qualifications 
in a person employed as a clerk of works is the 
chief cause of the misunderstandings which con- 
tinually happen between architects and builders, 
and tends directly to impede the progress of the 
works, and begets an ill feeling between the con- 
tracting parties. 

A man can qualify himself for a good and effi- 
cient clerk of the works only by great study and 
attention to all the works as they proceed, so as 
to get a thorough knowledge of them; and 
nothing makes a man so familiar and well ac- 
quainted with objects as drawing them. Indeed, 
a man that cannot draw well is not fit for a clerk 
of the works; and a person that can only draw, 
without a good practical knowledge of all the 
building trades, labours under a vast disadvan- 
tage; because, if a clerk of the works cannot talk 
to the workmen in their own language about 
their work, they are apt to slight him. Nothing 
has a greater tendency to get the works well done, 
than a knowledge among the workmen that an 
eye is upon them that thoroughly understands 
what they are doing. 

Rost. RicHaRDson, Clerk of Works. 








THE TRADE OUTRAGES AT SHEFFIELD. 


Sir,—We shall be extremely obliged if you 
will kindly insert the inclosed letter, as repudiat- 
ing the Sheffield outrage. The Council represents 
above 30,000 of the workmen of London; and it 
will be a source of gratification to them to find 
their protest inserted in your journal.—On behalf 
of the Council, Gro. Howse tt, Secretary. 





S1r,—In a paragraph on the Sheffield outrage, in your 
last issue, it is assumed that the diabolical attempt at 
assassination is the necessary result of their trades’ 
union; and, moreover, it is taken for granted that the 
assassin had his instigators, and these instigators were 
the leaders of the union. In the first place, permit me to 
deny that these unions foster so revolting a spirit as to 
compass the death of any of their opponents ; nor do they 
encourage intimidation of any kind, of an illegal nature. 
It is quite true that sometimes, in moments of passion, 
individuals belonging to our trade societies have so far 
forgotten themselves as to come to blows ; but it is most 
difficult to ascertain who was most to blame, the non- 
unionist or the unionist ; but it is mostly assumed that 
the unionist is the aggressor, and he has to bear the legal 
punishment if a breach of the peace is committed. Yet, 
we know many instances where the aggressor has been 
the non-unionist; but, knowing that the chances were 
in his favour, and the expenses of a prosecution would be 
borne by his employer, he has prosecuted his victim, and 
the innocent has suffered. But this school of adversity 
has its advantages: it has been a good discipline, and 
prepared us for the proper discharge of our duties as 
citizens. Nor must it be assumed that we encourage m- 
timidation because we have sometimes hired council to 
defend the prisoners; for we feel sorry for the men and 
their families, that passion got the better of them, and 
brought them into trouble. But, at the same time, we 
always feel that such men cannot be trusted, on account 
of their tempers, and they are seldom selected a second 
time to fill any important official position in the society, 
if the fault was on their side. But if they have been vic- 
timized, we feel bound in honour to protect them. 

We think the builders’ dispute during the past two 
years shows plainly to the public how capable our intelli- 
gent workmen are of preserving the peace when engaged 
in disputes with their employers. We have heard it stated 
by gentlemen of the highest position that no real case of 
intimidation has yet been made public; those that have 
come to their notice being rather personal quarrels which 
at any other time would never have been heard of. Is it 
likely, therefore, that we should throw the shield of pro- 
tection around the man who would consent to become 
an assassin? He would be as much dreaded by = 
unionists as by the non-unionists. <A shudder woul 
pass through the lodge-room as he entered, for no English- 
man loves blood. We therefore repel the insinuation” as 
a libel upon our class ; and tell our libellers that we, the 
unionists of England, have faith in nobier principles— 
those of morality and intelligence. ‘ 

There are in the United Kingdom about 1,000,000 0 
cur best workmen belonging to these societies ; and if it 
should be proven that one of these men, in his ungovern- 
able passion, became an assassin, would it be just : 
stigmatise all the rest for his one act? Certainly not. 








* There was no insinuation whatever against = 
London Trades’ Union. We had no doubt that it woul 
repudiate all such doings. Have the She flield unionists 
done as much?—Eb. 
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i nsible ; and we think the remarks 
We bola i ournal unwise about his turning Queen’s 
evidence, because it is supplying to a bloodthirsty man 
a means of escape, and giving him the opportunity of 
involving the innocent in order to exculpate himself. 
Hoping, sir, you will insertthis as a protest from the 
Trades of London against being supposed to entertain 
any other feeling but that of horror at such an act, I re- 
main, yours truly, Gro. Howe, 
Secretary to the Trades’ Council of London. 
*,* It must be recollected that so far from the 
outrage in question being a solitary case, ascribable 
to the murderous personal tactics of some one indi- 
yidual, the adoption of such tactics is systematic at 
Sheffield, and has been so for years, during all 
which time explosion after explosion has occurred 
‘with a regularity and persistance only compara- 
ble to the combined and deliberate throwing of 
shells into a town that is besieged; and it is 
about as reasonable and sensible to suppose that 
it is merely a succession of isolated villains 
who throw the infernal machines that are alone 
blameable, as it would be to hold that the indi- 
vidual soldiers who throw the shells into a town 
are alone responsible for doing so. It is a well- 
trained army of unionists who adopt the Sheffield 
tactics; and if the leaders have no power to 
prevent such tactics, they are dangerous leaders ; 
and the sooner so infernal a union is dissolved the 
better. Even since the occurrence under notice 
took place, another of a similar kind has just 


happened. 








THE BUILDING TRADE AND 
APPRENTICES. 


Srr,—The disputes—the endless disputes, I may 
say—betwixt employers and the men in the build- 
ing trade are such as immediately to interest the 
public; for on the public, after all, the cost falls 
in the enhanced price paid for labour. In looking 
at this question, I wish the men to have their 
rights, but I wish the employers and the public 
to have theirs also. The weak point of the 
masters is that of allowing the men to dictate as 
to the number of apprentices they shalltake. The 
number is always greatly short of the increasing 
demand for men in this country, where so much 
building is going on. If ever the master builders 
are to feel free to manage their own business, and 
the public are to be used fairly, it must be by 
the building trade being thrown open like most 
others; and it is to this point, above any other, 
that a stand should be made against improper 
interference. This tying up of the building 
trade,—this modern plan of protection,—is a 
great injustice to families who have sons to 
bring up to earn a livelihood. Here are, say, 
three or four trades which they are not allowed to 
enter; consequently, they have all to be pressed 
into other trades which are open, and thus an 
over supply is created. Every open trade has to 
suffer a loss by the closing of the building trade. 
Many a hundred are compelled to go into the 
factory who would be masons, bricksetters, &c., if 
the one trade was open like the other. A mother 
goes round from yard to yard with her lad, asking 
if they can do with him as an apprentice: the 
answer invariably is, “ We have our full number, 
and the men won’t allow us to take any more:” 
the result is, she goes home, and next week he is 
sent to the factory. I submit, that in these days 
of freedom and free-trade this monopoly should 
be broken in upon; and that the public, for their 
own sakes, ought to help the employers to do it. 

An ADvocaTz oF Frer Lazour. 





ARCHITECTS’ ACTIONS. 


Messrs. Nelson § Innes v. Rev. Mr. Spooner 
and Others.—This was an action in the Court of 
Queen’s Bench. Mr, Serjeant Shee and Mr. Dowdes- 
well appeared for the plaintiffs, and Mr. Collier, 
Q.C., and Mr. Quain for the defendants. 

The plaintiffs in this action, Messrs. Nelson & 

nnes, architects, in Whitehall, sued the defend- 
ants, who were the Rev. Mr. Spooner, vicar of 
Heston, near Hounslow, and two other gentle- 
men, to recover damages for not employing them 
to superintend the erection of a schoolhouse and 
apse at Heston, pursuant to their contract. 
t appeared that in the month of J une, 1860, it 
he proposed to erect a schoolhouse and premises 
ti Heston, and several architects were requested 
Osend in designs and estimates. The plaintiffs 
_ in a design and also an estimate, according 
b> yam they calculated the school and premises 
. ld be erected for the sum of 1,545/. Their 
aun approved by the committee, which in- 
peer e defendants, subject to certain altera- 
be “se ich were suggested. The plaintiffs accord- 
an Y prepared plans of the proposed alterations ; 
when the plans were completed the execution of 








the work was submitted to competition. Several 
tenders were sent in; but the lowest tender was 
upwards of 2,000/.; and, as that sum was beyond 
the means at the disposal of the School Com- 
mittee, the design was abandoned. The plaintiffs 
then brought the present action to recover their 
commission of five per cent., upon the ground that 
they had prepared their plans upon the under- 
standing that they were to be employed as archi- 
tects to superintend the erection of the buildings. 
The defendants, on the other hand, denied their 
liability, upon the ground that the plaintiffs had 
led them to believe that the plan as altered could 
be erected for the sum of 1,545/., as contemplated 
in the plaintiffs’ original estimate ; whereas it 
turned out that it would cost several hundred 
pounds more. The question in dispute really was 
as to the terms upon which the plaintiffs had pre- 
pared their amended plans. The plaintiffs’ case 
was, that there were such substantial alterations 
and additions that the defendants must have 
known, even if they were not informed by the 
plaintiffs, that the cost would exceed the original 
estimate ; whereas the case for the defendants was 
that the plaintiffs had represented that the pro- 
posed alterations amounted only to what was 
called a “give and take,” and could be constructed 
for the sum which the plaintiffs had originally 
estimated. Upon this question there was a great 
conflict of evidence, numerous witnesses being ex- 
amined on both sides, which occupied the Court 
two days. 

Lord Chief Justice Cockburn summed up the 
evidence to the jury, and they retired to consider 
their verdict ; but, after being locked up for several 
hours, they were unable to agree, and were 
eventually discharged. 

The architects retained by plaintiffs were 
Messrs. Chas. Lee, H. Abrahams, A. Ashpitel, J. 
Wright, and Barnett; by defendants, Messrs. 
Philip Hardwick and Joseph Peacock. 

The amount of damages that would have been 
awarded by the jury was understood to be 23 per 
cent. upon the amount of the estimate, it having 
been considered by them that as the architects 
had not the trouble of superintending the exe- 
cution of the buildings, this sum would compen- 
sate them for their work services. 

The following addendum to the verdict was also 
agreed upon by the majority of the jury: 
“ That this extensive and prolonged litigation 
might have been avoided had the proceedings 
of the committee been conducted in a regular 
and business-like manner, and the final instruc- 
tions to their architects been clearly and officially 
defined.” 





PAYMENT TO ARCHITECTS; AND 
COMPETITIONS. 


Burial Ground, Whitby.—We have received 
several communications, drawing attention to the 
particulars which have been issued in this case, 
and calling on us to denounce them. The parti- 
culars include the following :— 

‘The plans, &c., to be sent in to the clerks, on or 
before Monday, the 16th of December (only thirteen work- 
ing days), with the terms on which the whole works will 
be superintended to completion ;’’—a new feature in such 
advertisements. 

“The board will not pay for any plan it does not 
approve of, nor does it bind itself to approve of, or adopt 
any. 
A plan of the site, showing the levels, together with a 
copy of these stipulations and conditions, will be fur- 
nished to any applicant on payment of 7s. 6d.” 


It would seem to be simply waste of time for us 
to say anything on the subject ; while some of the 
very gentlemen who write to us to “denounce” 
such invitations are preparing to respond to 
them. So long as architects are found willing 
thus to waste their time and degrade their pro- 
fession, so long will committees give them the 
opportunity. The following communication bears 
on the subject. 





Srr,—Can we reasonably expect the public to 
recognize the importance of our profession, whilst 
we deign to reply to such competitions as the one 
referred to by your correspondent, “ W. A. R.,” in 
the last number of the Builder ? 

If we unanimously declined thus to war against 
our own interests, we should raise our profession 
to its proper level; but so long as we continue to 
compete in trivial matters, publicly throwing 
away our time and talents, we cannot hope to 
improve our position. 

Let us suppose for an instant that only twenty 
architects submit designs for this building: each 
of them must (at the lowest computation) incur 
an expense of 10/.; making the cost to the pro- 
fession 200/.—a sum exceeding the total amount 





of remuneration offered (by the building com- 
mittee) by exactly 707. 

Thus it is that we continue our daily labour at 
an absolute loss. We invest time, thought, and 
money, knowing that the amount of cash ex- 
pended by the profession will in most cases prove 
to exceed the offered remuneration. 

The evil has arisen solely from a want of a 
proper acknowledgment of professional etiquette. 
The remedy, therefore, is in our own hands. Let 
it once be understood that those architects who 
enter into a certain class of competitions lower 
themselves in the estimation of members of the 
Institute and Association, and in a short time they 
will cease to exist. 

Building committees will try to obtain a design 
cheaply only so long as they believe that they can 
get a good article for their money, and will not 
issue such advertisements when it is publicly un- 
derstood that there will be no replies from well 
educated men. 

We want “combination,” but it must be free 
from any objectionable compulsory code of laws: 
the etiquette of the profession must be our shield. 

I think we might circulate a code of hints to 
building committees with some considerable ad- 
vantage, AvGusTUS FRERE. 








iscellanen, 

Sate OF THE East-Inpra House. — Messrs. 
Pullen & Co. have concluded the sale of the 
East-India House, which occupied five days. The 
property last disposed of comprised the offices 
of the Treasury Department, with the museum, 
which was erected about five years ago, at a 
cost of several thousand pounds to the East- 
India Company. The auctioneer, in putting up 
this lot, stated that it would cost about 25/. to 
remove it in its entirety, and that it would be 
sold in one lot. There were several bidders for 
it, and it was eventually knocked down for 
791. 10s. The museum was purchased by Mr. 
M‘Lachlan, builder, St. James’s-street. The portico 
in front of the edifice in Leadenhall-street will 
remain ; it being intended to form part of the new 
building to be erected on the site of the present 
structure. 

SHIP-BUILDING Woops.—Professor Crace Cal- 
vert is now making an investigation for the 
Admiralty of different kinds of woods used in ship- 
building. It appears that the professor is at no 
loss to explain why so many of the fleet of recently 
built gun-boats became rotten, and others escaped 
untouched. He finds the goodness of teak to con- 
sist in the fact that it is highly charged with 
caoutchouc; and that, if all the tannin be soaked 
out of a block of oak, it may then be interpene- 
trated by a solution of caoutchouc, and thereby 
rendered as lasting as teak. A few years ago an 
enterprising individual spent 20,0007. in trying to 
introduce a new wood for ship-building purposes 
from South America, where it is known by the 
name of Santa Maria ; but the dockyard authorities 
could not be persuaded to take it into use, and the 
imports were entirely neglected. This is one of 
the specimens investigated by the Manchester pro- 
fessor ; and he finds it to be sound and resinous, 
and but little inferior to teak. Of the durability 
of teak there can be no question. 

THz Royat Socizty.—The Fellows of the 
Royal Society assembled in considerable numbers 
at their anniversary meeting on St. Andrew’s 
Day—a meeting more than usually interesting, as 
Sir Benjamin Brodie, the president, then delivered 
his farewell address on resigning the chair. After 
the delivery of the medals, the meeting proceeded 
to ballot for council and officers for the ensmng 
year, and the following were declared duly 
elected :—President, Major-General Edward 
Sabine, R.A., D.C.L., LL.D. ; Treasurer, William 
Allen Miller, M.D., LL.D.; Secretaries, William 
Sharpey, M.D., LL.D.; Mr. George Gabriel 
Stokes, M.A., D.C.L.; Foreign Secretary, Mr. 
William Hallows Miller, M.A.; other members of 
the Council, Mr. John Couch Adams, M.A., 
D.C.L. ; Sir William George Armstrong, C.B. ; 
Benjamin Guy Babington, M.D.; Sir Benjamin 
Collins} Brodie, D.C.L.; Mr. George Bowdler 
Buckton ; William Benjamin Carpenter, M.D.; Sir 
Philip de Malpas G. Egerton ; William Fairbairn, 
LL.D. ; Captain Douglas Galton, R.E.; Mr. Wm. 
Robert Grove, M.A., Q.C.; Mr. William Hopkins, 
M.A., LL.D.; Mr. John Lubbock; Mr. James 
Paget; Mr. J. Prestwich; Mr. W. Spottiswoode, 
M.A.; Mr. J. Tyndall. The anniversary dinner of 
the Fellows and their friends was held at St. 
James’s Hall. When we stated some months ago 
that General Sabine would be the new president, 
the correctness of the assertion was denied by 
some of our contemporaries. 
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METROPOLITAN IMPROVEMENTS IN SPITAL- 
¥IELDS.—The Metropolitan Board of Works have 
at length determined upon the completion of the 
new street (Commercial-street) which connects 
High-street, Whitechapel, with the terminus of 
the Eastern Counties Railway, Shoreditch. They 
have issued notices on the line of the new street 
that they have given instructions to put up to 
auction various plots of freehold land situate in 
Commercial-street, and some of the adjoining 
streets, which will be disposed of in areas sufficient 
for the erection of dwelling-houses and shops. 

Proposep Barracks FoR NoTTinegHaM.—A 
paragraph is running round stating that the site 
of the new barracks for Nottingham is in the 
parish of Basford, about two miles from the town, 
situate between Balwell-lane and Cavendish-hill, 
Sherwood, on a farm belonging to his Grace the 
Duke of Newcastle. A Parliamentary grant of 
13,0002. has been obtained, and the site, an area 
of twenty-four acres, purchased with part of the 
money. The architects whose plans have been 
approved by the Government Board of Works 
are Messrs. Wyatt. The designs include officers’ 
apartments, barrack accommodation for the men, 
on a greatly improved principle; an armoury, 
magazine, hospital ; an extensive range of stabling, 
and every appurtenance necessary for a cavalry 
regiment, The total cost of the building is esti- 
mated at 100,0007. It will be some time yet, 
however, before anythirg can be done: the draw- 
ings are not yet ready. 

THE Woopren Hovses or CHEstER.—At the 
last meeting of the Chester Architectural and 
Archeological Society, Mr. T. Hughes, in intro- 
ducing this subject to the meeting, took occasion 
to elicit the sincere regrets of the society that the 
society was about to lose one of its most interest- 
ing antiquarian remains, and one which had long 
been looked upon by the intelligent stranger as 
one of the “lions of Chester.” He alluded to the 
house known as “ God’s Providence is mine inhe- 
ritance.” The ancient timber houses of Chester 
were now few and far between; and it was a me- 
lancholy reflection to feel that one of the most 
characteristic yet remaining was about, within 
perhaps a few weeks, to vanish from the scene, in 
order to satisfy the necessitous demands of com- 
merce. Mr. Gregg, the present owner, he knew 
to be a man of considerable public spirit ; 'and 
while, unfortunately, it could not be expected that 
he would altogether sacrifice his business views to 
either the wishes of the general public, or the 
gratification of the antiquary ;—still it was much 
to be hoped that at least the carved timbers of the 
old house, and as far as possible its external cha- 
racter also, should be in some measure preserved 
in the new erection. This course would certainly 
serve to identify the spot ; about which clung, like 
ivy, many an old and loved tradition, sacred alike 
to both citizen and stranger. We earnestly echo 
Mr. Hughes’s observations, Our old towns are 
fast reducing themselves to the level of new 
settlements. 

CoNFERENCES ON STaTE OF LABOURING CLASSES. 
A series of conferences on the state of the labour- 
ing classes is now proceeding in the diocese of 
Rochester, the active-minded bishop of that see 
having made arrangements for holding meetings 
of the clergy and laity at various points for the pur- 
pose of considering the subject. At Chelmsford Mr. 
C. Du Cane, M.P. for North Essex, delivered an in- 
teresting speech. In his opinion, he said, a single 
specific for admitted evils would not suffice: a 
chain of elaborate workmanship must be forged 
out with care, skill, and patience, link by link. 
Mechanics’ institutes, reading-rooms, night-classes, 
book-hawking, and labourers’ friend societies, 
ought all to be blended in one harmonious whole ; 
and town should assist county and county assist 
town in developing each of these movements. The 
country might be covered with institutes, labourers’ 
societies, allotment systems, savings banks, and 
all the paraphernalia of a complete educational 
system; but, unless the cottage accommodation of 
the working classes was looked to, all other efforts 
made in their behalf would be greatly thrown 
away; for they would never keep the labourer 
permanently from the beer-shop and public-house. 
Morality might be preached from platform and 
pulpit; but it would be preached in vain so long 
as all sense of decency and distinction of sex was 
destroyed in early youth by the manner in 
which even yet, in many both rural and urban 
parishes, whole families were nightly huddled toge- 
ther in one common sleeping-room. He attributed 
99 per cent. of the crimes committed by the 
working classes to the vice of drunkenness; but 
he did not hesitate to charge nine-tenths of that 
drunkenness and immorality to the generally in- 
ferior state of our cottage accommodation. 








THE INTENDED NEw BrinGE aT BLACKFRIARS. 
At the last meeting of the Committee for letting 
the Bridgehouse Lands at Guildhall, the following 
notice of motion, by Mr. John Kearns, was sub- 
mitted for their decision :—‘ That the resolution 
of this committee, of the 26th of July last, ‘ That 
the design sent in by Mr. Page, for an iron bridge 
of three arches, be recommended to the Court of 
Common Council for adoption, exclusive of the 
sculptured groups on the piers,’ be rescinded, for 
the purpose of considering the different plans 
submitted to the Committee ; and to proceed in 
the consideration of the report to be presented to 
the Court of Common Council on the reference in 
relation to Blackfriars Bridge.” The result was, 
that the Committee, by a large majority, decided 
on recommending the design of Mr. Page to the 
Common Council for their adoption. If we are 
rightly informed, the intended structure will be 
6 feet 10 inches lower in the centre, and 2 feet 
9 inches lower at the side arches, than the present 
bridge ; and the incline will, therefore, be easy. 
The width of the bridge will be 80 feet within 
the parapets, being nearly double that of the pre- 
sent bridge. In construction, it will be similar to 
that of Westminster, but with only three spans 
to cross the river. 

Fatt or A Rartway ARCH IN MANCHESTER.— 
The large arch, newly built by the London and 
North-Western Railway Company, over Chapel- 
field-road, has fallen, blocking up the thorough- 
fare with bricks and earth, to the height of 10 or 
12 feet. The fallen arch was one of 55 that have 
recently been built between Bank Top and 
Chancery-lane, by the North-Western Company, 
alongside their former line, which is also built on 
arches. The new line is to be handed over to the 
Manchester, Sheffield, and Lincolnshire Company, 
when completed; in order to have distinct lines of 
rails for the two companies, and thus facilitate the 
traffic of the London-road station. Forty feet is 
the span of the arches, with the exception of the 
one that is now in ruins, which was 60 feet span, 
20 feet wide, and 30 feet high, and on a very 
sharp skew. It was constructed entirely of brick ; 
and, according to the local Courier, was admitted 
by Mr. R. Neill, the contractor, and Mr. Baker, 
the engineer, of the line, to be an experiment in 
engineering; that is, there was no precedent of 
such a large arch being built entirely of brick, 
without stone quoins. Mr. Higgins executed the 
brickwork. The frost and heavy rain are sup- 
posed to have contributed to the accident, for 
there had not been time to asphalte the top, which 
was 2 feet thick, with 3 feet of ballast above. The 
parapet wall was not finished; which would, when 
erected, have added to the superincumbent weight. 
The scaffolding was taken down about a week 
before. Mr. Baker had inspected the structure ; 
and, though previously doubtful of its stability, 
he expressed himself well satisfied. The other 
arches are believed to be safe, being on the square, 
though one, it seems, had to berebuilt. Mr. Neill 
will bear the loss. His son had a narrow escape. 

THe Woops AND ForeEsts.—The annual report 
of this Department has been issued for the year 
ending the 31st of March last. It shows the re- 
ceipt of 370,894/. from the Crown estate, including 
Windsor Park; but from this must be deducted 
72,1741. expenditure, and 18,552/. for compulsory 
charges, such as property-tax and pensions: the 
receipts from the Royal forests and wood-lands 
amounted to 40,550/., and the expenditure to 
32,9611. The result, therefore, was a gross receipt 
of 411,444/.; an expenditure of 123,687/., and a 
consequent surplus of 287,7571. for the Exchequer ; 
against which, however, there is to be set a further 
expenditure of about 27,000/., the charge for the 
Office of Woods and Forests, its commissioners, 
clerks, and legal staff, and expenses; a charge 
which does not form part of these accounts, but 
is voted among the Civil Service Estimates. From 
this volume it appears that landed property is 
greatly improving in value. Many of the trees 
in the avenue of Windsor Great Park have been 
for some years showing symptoms of rapid decay. 
Two years ago the Department requested the 
advice of the Duke of Bedford, Mr. Ralph Sneyd, 
of Keele-park, and Mr. John Clutton; and they 
recommended that the decaying trees should be 
gradually replaced, in the part of the avenue 
nearest Windsor, by elms; but, in the part beyond 
the double gates, by English oaks; as the soil there 
is more congenial to that tree; and it would be in 
strict keeping with the character of a deer-park. 
It was represented that in this situation and soil 
the lime tree would have little chance of thriving. 
The Treasury have authorized an expenditure of 
1,550/. for beginning with the removal of a hun- 
dred and fifty decaying, unthriving, or unlikely 
trees, and planting others in their places, 








ACADEMY OF THE BEAvx ARTS, Paris.—The 
Academy of the Beaux Arts, on Saturday, pro. 
eeeded to the election of a member to replace the 
late M. Abel de Pujol in the seetion of painting, 
The number of votes was 38, of which 20 were 
required to render the nomination valid. At the 
first ballot, M. Meissonnier obtained 15, M. Hesge 
14, M. Lariviére 6, and MM. Yvon, Cabanel, and 
Gudin, 1 each. At the second, M. Meissonniey 
obtained 19, M. Hesse 15, M. Lariviére 3, ang 
M. Cabanel 1. And at the third and last, yw, 
Meissonnier had 20, M. Hesse 16, and M. Lari. 
vitre 2. The first-named artist was accordingly 
declared to be duly elected. 


A Wonverrvut Locx.—There is now in course 
of manufacture at Wolverhampton a new patent 
keyless lock, having 244,140,625 combinations, 
This lock is the invention of Count Kersolon, a 
Frenchman, but it is now the property in this 
country of a Mr. Loysell. It has five rollers, and 
each roller is marked with twenty-five letters of 
the alphabet. If the letter at which it is get 
should not be discovered, the exhausting of all the 
variations necessary ir that case to the opening of 
the lock would require an immense expenditure 
of time. It is intended to place one of these 
locks upon some iron safes that are being made 
for exhibition at the fortheoming World’s Fair, 
In one of the safes it is proposed to place the sum 
of 500/., which is to fall to the lot of the person 
who may be fortunate enough to effect an opening 
of the safe.—Leeds Intelligencer. 


Sanitary CisrerNs. — Rae’s patent self- 
cleansing and filtering cisterns appear to bea 
useful invention. This form of cistern has a 
sloping or conical bottom, with a pipe at the 
apex of the inverted cone, through which the waste 
water escapes into the usual closet, thus cleansing 
the bottom and preventing all lodgment of organie 
or decaying and injurious matter. Above the 
cone is a filter of gravel and charccal leading into 
the interior of the filter, to which the water 
ascends through the filtering material; and it is 
drawn off by the filtered water-pipe. Attached to 
the upper portion of the filter there is an air-pipe 
which ascends above the surface of the water 
when the cistern is full. The general supply 
enters the cistern in the usual way; and 
cisterns can readily be supplied with the patent 
filtering apparatus. 


OPENING OF THE Rat~way FRoM LiicE 10 
MazEstRicut.—The railway from Liége to Maes- 
tricht, according to the Nord, was opened on the 
24th ult. This line connects the Liége and Givet 
railway, worked by the Northern Company, with the 
Dutch and German railways, and is the most direct 
route between France and the province of Liége 
on the one hand, and Holland and Germany on 
the other. The trains from Paris for Berlin, Ham- 
burg, and all the north of Germany, says Galig- 
nani, at present pass through Liége, Verviers, 
Aix, Cologne, Dusseldorf, Duisburg, and Ober- 
hausen; and the distance from Liége to the last- 
named place is 197 kilometres. The distance from 
Liége to Oberhausen, by Maestricht and the lines 
at present existing from Maestricht to Simpelfeld, 
Herzogenrath, Gladbach, Ruhrort, and Ober- 
hausen, is only 170 kilométres, and will be further 
reduced by 54 kilométres, when the line from 
Ruhrort shall be opened. 


OPENING OF THE SMYRNA AND AIDIN RAIL- 
way TO Kos-Bounar.—The opening of the first 
section of this line to Kos-bounar (forty-one miles 
from Smyrna) took place on the 14th ult., in the 
presence of his Excellency Riza Pasha, the go- 
vernor-general, and a large company of the chief 
consular and commercial notabilities of Smyrna. 
Colonel Rechid Bey, imperial commissioner for the 
railway, was present on behalf of the Government. 
The train consisted of twenty carriages, and the 
number of persons invited was nearly 500. The 
departure from Smyrna took place at ten am.; 
and, after stopping at all the intermediate stations, 
the train arrived at Kos-bounar about noon. An 
Imaum offered a suitable prayer on the opening of 
the section, similar to that delivered at the cere- 
mony of the Kustendjie line. The company pro 
ceeded to a marquee, in which a déjedner was 
served. Mr. Crampton, the contractor, presided, 
supported on his right by the Ottoman autho- 
rities, and by, the consular body on his left. In 
proposing the health of the sultan Mr. Crampton 
congratulated the company on the gratifying event 
which had brought them together,—the opemng 
of the first railway in Anatolia. During the day 
telegraphic messages were despatched from Kos 
bounar to Smyrna, Constantinople, and London, 
with which cities the communication was uma 
terrupted. Riza Pasha telegraphed directly tothe 
Porte, announcing the opening of the line. 
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No, 89.— ‘owler’s Portable wrought-iron Contractors’ 
and Excavators’ 


No. 80,— Fow. 
Pumps, plain or galvanized, in any 
lengths, 4-inch to 9-inch barrels, 

















ble Contractors’ No. 75.—Holman’s Patent Double-action Pumps, ready 
Pumps, plain orgalvanized, with sliding suctions, 4-inch | to connect to steam or horse bower, 38-inch to 15-ineh 
to 9-inch barrels, barre! These will be 
0. 4.—Fowler’s improved cast Bored Pumps, for Fig. A.—Fowler’s Improved short Cottage or Conser- 
general Purposes, with brass valves, tail-pieces tinned, vatory Pumps, with guided motions 
acrewed. or flanged, 24-inch to 5-inch barrels, 
Nos. 88 & a9,— Fowler’s 


Double Barre] wro’ 





Portable Contra 






found excellent and simple 
pumps for brickmakers’ and manufacturers’ ‘ 
0.15.—Fowler’s Ornamental Public Pumps of various 
rawings aud estimates can be had to suit 
No 18.—Fowler’s Improved brass or iron Lift 
Force Pum PS on planks, with tinned. screwed 


aud improved brass 
Valves, Tail-pieces for lead, screwed, or flanged Pipes. 
ught-iron Fig. B.—Fowler’s ditto Force Pumps, nozzles with 
unions tinned, screwed, or Teady for hose-pipes ; and 
- | tail-pieces the salve, 
m Engines, of best modern Yo. 38.~ Fowler’s Po 
, Pumping, Sawing, Winding, &c. for 
Hire or to Order, 
N 


Pumps on tripod legs, 
for hose, 
0. 7.— Fowler’s Patent Side Va 













rtable wroug 
With improved 






ht-iron or copper 


















» Or flanged 

Outlets and tails. 2-ineh to 5-inch barrels, 

valves and unions No, 2: —Fowler’s Double Brags Barrel Deep Well 
Pumps, 24-inch to 6-iuch barrels, Frames ani Gear 

Ive Pumps, with ready No. 19.—Holman’s Patent Double-barrel Force Pumps, | for working same by hand or steam power, 

means of access to valves, and improved brass buckets, brass barrels, doors to valves, fly Wheel, and winch 0. 60.—Fowler’s Improved Hydraulic Rams, for 

Sizes 23 inches to 5 inches, handles, for supplying cisterns in mansions, &¢, raising water to considerabie @) 

9% 50.— Holwan’s Patent Portable Double-barre] No. 23.—Fowler’s brass or iron Deep-we " 
Force Pumps, for emptying Césspools, pumping water 
from ponds or shall Ttar mi 


square tails, with various ge; ig same, 
OW Wells, for mo: mInixing, Wetting No. 26.—Fowler’s Treble-barre] brass or iron Deep- 
clay, &e. 4-inch to 7-inch barrels, well Pumps, with oY without stean: or 


horse gear for 
working same, 23-inch to 12-inch barrels, 
above are kept in St. 


ES MAY BE HAD 


u Pumps, on 
‘ars for workin 






evations; where a fall 
# Stream, vond, or spring. 

No. 86. —Fowler’s Portabje Contractors’ Pumps, with 

cistern heads extra strong, and suited for depths from 

30 to 200 feet, 3-inch ty inch barrels, tu be Worked by 

hand or steam Power, 


ock, either complete or in a Sorward state, 
ON APPLICATION, OR FREE py POST. 


ARNER & SONS, 8, CRESCENT, CRIPPLEGATE, LONDON 
YOHN WARNER BRASS FOUNDERS, TO HER ‘ 
HYDRAULIC EN GINEERS, BRAZI 























































AM WORK, &c. 
-] OHN WARNER & Sons desire to draw 


attention to their PATENT PAN and VALVE CLOSETS, with 
AT THE Supply and Regulating Valve for High or Low Pressu 
Tie PATENT VALV. 


WaAkNERS’ PATENT P 
CAST IRON PUMP, Som 
FOR RAISING WATER FROM WELLS not | PRIZE MEDAL 
exceeding Twenty-five feet in depth, 
Diameter 






E is connected with » Bracke which may 
be attached either to a Pan or Valve Closet, as desi . The Valve 
GREAT being constructed to close Sradually after the handle ig down, givesa 
FOR sufficient Supply of water to cleanse the basin, and leaves e bh in 
EXHIBITION | the ren gi? ensure an air-tight joint. Any number of these alosste 
jarrel, Height, £4. a} may be fixed to one arta ~ 
o age 1 ft. 7 in. [Fittea forlead,)1 1 0 | BELLS main rvice 
23,, long 3 3 gutta percha }llo 0} ey IN 
3 ,, ditto3 6 or cast iron - ; : | Was awarded to 
itt 6 flanged pipe, | a , 
ry is dues 6 Las required. 3 Bt 0 | JOHN WARNER 1851, 
2) ,, short, with 15 feet of lead Pipe : 
t attached, ready for fixing ......., 200! and SONS, 
2hin. long ditto EN ea cnas cvenas 214 0 


This Pump is fitted with J. Ww. Bells for Churches, Chapels, Colleges, Schools, Turret 
& Sons’ Patent Vibrating Stand. | Clocks, &c. cast of any size, note, or weight, singly or in 
ard, Improved Revolving Cap, | peals. TUNED BY MACHINERY. 
Metal Bucket, and Brass Suction | Old Bells recast or taken in exchange, 
Valve. By means of the Revoly- | An experienced Bellhanger sen 
ing’Cap, the Handle ean be shifted 






t to inspect, report, and 
advise on the state of peals out of repair. pen 
; . furnished for new Oak Frames and Fittings, and for 
to the right or left hand, or oppo- repairing old ones 
site the Nose as desired. 


House Bells, Hand Bells, Alarm Bells, Ships’ Bells, 
| Horse, Cattle, and Sheep Bells, 
ee 
ARNERS’ PATENT 


BRASS VIBRATING STANDARD 
LIFT and FORUE PUMP, 


for the supply of 
Cisterns, &c, is recou 





' 
| 


No, 1454,—Warners’ 


Spring Valve Closet on Iron e, 

with vulcanised Tndia rubber valve, and patent supply 
valve attached, plain handle, and white basin ,, aene 5 

amended for the simpli- = canoe eee Msmhatte.. 

city of its construction, and the ease with basin 

Which it works, 

y the iutroduction of the Vibrating 
Standard, the er 















imbrous Carriage and al 
Peusive slings and guides are unnecessary, 
rendering the price considerably less than | 
Pumps made on the old plan, 


No. 383. 
gee dy T GH PRESSURE Cocks 
83 bs sore 8 0 0 required. | } Stuffing-boxes ee ame hm ility 
‘ : : fo | Can al T wear, and re-leathered wit, acuity, 
Fitted to the best Plank, 5 ft. 9 pn | a way ea Hydraulic Pre re. had 
» trength js no a ject, 3@ Screw-down Cocks, suitable for either Stea: 
: Where surength ane we de : Water, are vaemtumanoes te the notice of Water Companies as an 
iC a lighter Pump can be supplied, efficient substitute for the ordinary Sluice Cock, 
Ss inch .............. 24 15 0 | 
‘\ Fy ttceceenesenes SIS 


ea ice) | J. WARNER & SONS’ 
"yey WARXNERS ag 


BA ad o white basin 
ent ton Haee,cr, oa ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE wiadaed Tararnete Belebt Pan Clot, with Patent Seppip 
each, sl: # SO 1 WILL BE FORWARDED POST-FREE Berk flaniiee exemenets Dain hand, 

alt Fittings requisite for the | ON APPLICATION, 


Blue Basin. extra... 


The above Prices are subject to a liberal ee 
' 8, CRESCENT, CRIPPLEGATE, LONDON, E.0. 
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SALES BY AUCTION. 


TO LITHOGRAPHIC PRINTERS AND OTHERS.—The largest 
Stock of Lithographic Stones in London for absolute Sale. 


1 
ULLEN, HORNE, & EVERSFIELD are 
instructed by the Importers, whoare giving up the premises at 
Christmas, to SELL by AUCTION, at their STORES, New Wharf, 
Whitefriars (near the bottom of Bouverie-street), on TUESDAY, 
DECEMBER 10, at TEN for ELEVEN (in consequence of the number 
of lots), several thousand LITHOGRAPHIC STONES, of all sizes, im- 
ported from the well-known quarries in Bavaria ; also about 1,000 feet 
of paving tiles, from the same quarries, suitable for halls or conserva- 
tories ; a patent weighing-macbine, equal to one ton ; two trucks, &c. 
May be viewed one week previous; ‘and catalogues had on the Pre- 
mises; and of PULLEN, HORNE, & EVERSFIELD, 40, Parliament- 
street, Westminster, and 80, Fore-street, City. 


BROMPTON.—VALUABLE AND EXTENSIVE STOCK OF A 


MARBLE MASON. 
ULLEN, HORNE, & EVERSFIELD are 


instructed by Messrs. T. & E. Bingham, who are dissolving 
partnership, to SELL by AUCTION, on the PREMISES, Keppel- 
place, Brompton, on MONDAY, DECEMBER 16, and following days, 
at ELEVEN for TWELVE each day, the valuable Manufactured and 
Unmanufactured STOCK-IN-TRADE: comprising nearly 200 marble 
chimney-pieces, well designed, and of the best workmanship, many 
of them fitted with stoves of the newest patterns; a large variety of 
marble wash-tops and tables, scagliola pedestals, marble mortars, 
ien vases in marble, terra cotta vases, flower-boxes and garden 
edging, stone font, sculptured and plain marble headstones, monu- 
ments and tablets, 2 large Portland stone tombs, several smaller 
tombs, polished granite ledgers, plaster figures, pair of the “ Marli 
Horses” in bronze, small pedestals, trusses, &c. The Unmanufactured 
Stock comprises about 2,000 feet of marble slab, including some very 
superior statuary, vein, black and gold, Sienna, emperor’s red, and 
other varieties; several blocks of Portland, sawn York slabs for 
mes and hearths, York sinks, cillx, and paving. 2 spring carts, 
slab-cart, stone-truck, blocks and falls, hoisting-jack, scaffolding, and 
the usual trade implements.—Approved bills at two months will be 
taken from purchasers above 251.—May be viewed on Friday and 
Saturday previous, and catalogues had of PULLEN, HORNE, & 
EVERSFIELD, 40, Parliament-street, 8.W. and 80, Fore-street, E.C. 








FLEET-STREET, in the City of loud. —FIRST-CLASS 


FREEHOLD PROPERTY. 
ESSRS. BEADEL & SONS have been 


favoured with instructions to SELL by AUCTION, at the 
MART, Bartholomew-lane, London, on TUESDAY, DECEMBER 17th, 
1861, at TWELVE for ONE o'clock, in one lot, those magnificent 
SHOP PREMISES situate and being 78, Fleet-street, in the City of 
London, in the occupation of Mr. arles McLean, Looking-glass 
Manufacturer. These premises have a frontage of 14 feet 6 inches, 
and a depth of about 85 feet. The front is of an elaborate design, 
and has superb sheets of plate-glass in shop-front and windows on 
first and second floors. The height of the greater portion of the very 
extensive shop is 18 feet 6 inches in the clear between floor and 
ceiling, There are three floors above the shop, and a basement be- 
neath, The situation of this property for business purposes is almost 
without parallel, being in the best part of one of the greatest City 
oroughfares.— Particulars, with conditions of sale, may be obtained 
of Mersrs. BIRCH, INGRAM, & WHATELY, Solicitors, 68, Lincoln’s 
Inn Fields, W.C.; at the Mart ; and of Messrs. BEADEL & SONS, 
25, Gresham-street, E.C. 


TO IRONMONGERS, BUILDERS, AND OTHERS. 


ESSRS. FULLER & HORSEY are in- 


structed by the Assignees to SELL by AUCTION, on MONDAY, 
JANUARY 13th, 1862, and following days, at ELEVEN o’clock each 
day, on the PREMISES, Stratford, opposite the church, in lots, the 
extensive STOCK of BLACK and FURNISHING IRONMONGERY, 
10 tons rod and bar iron, 50 bags wrought and cut nails, 1,000 gross 
screws, 100 doz. files, 100 doz. locks and latches, 100 gross hinges, 50 
galvanized pans, 500 yards rain-water pipe and guttering, heads and 
shoes, 100 black register and Rumford stoves, 100 fine cast and 
bright register stoves, 3 improved kitcheners, 5 open ranges, a large 
assortment of cabinet brasswork, 200 doz horse rasps, 10 doz. scythes 
and hay-knives, 20 doz. spades and shovels, black hollow ware, 
japanned and copper goods, baths, trays, and waiters, copper tea- 
kettles, preserve-pans, &c.; cutlery, turnery, and brushes; gas- 
fittings, tinware, edge tools, garden and stable implements, and 
fittings ; cart and harness, shop and show-room fixtures and fittings, 
and numerous other effects.—To be viewed on Saturday previous to 
the sale, when catalogues may be had on the Premises; of Messrs. 
SOLE, TURNER, & TURNER, Solicitors, Aldermanbury; and of 
Messrs. FULLER & HORSEY, Billiter-street, London, E.C. 


OR SALE, by PUBLIC AUCTION, in the 
SALE-ROOM, at F. K. BARNES & SONS’ TIMBER-YARD, 
Canons’ Marsh, Bristol, on WEDNESDAY, the 18th day of DECEM- 
BER, 1861, at ONE o’clock precisely. Luncheon at Half-past Twelve 
o'clock. For account of Importers, 
20,000 Spruce Deals, Battens, Scantling, Boards, and Ends 
6,000 Quebec Pine Deals 
3,000 St. Petersburg Redwood Deals 
2,000 St. Petersburg Whitewood ditto 
5,000 Onega and Archangel Red Deals, Battens, and Boards 
1,000 Memel 4-inch by 11-inch Redwood Deals 
2,000 Christiana Red and Whitewvod Battens and Boards 
500 Loads Quebec Yellow Pine 
20 Logs Quebec Walnut 
200 Loads Danzic Red Timber 
200 Loads St. John Board Pine Timber 
20 Logs Fresh Miramichi Birch 
200 Loads Miramichi Board Piue Timber 
100 Wainscot Oak Logs 
300 Loads Swedish Timber 
400 Fresh 4 to 6 inch Spars 
30 Fathoms Danzic, St, Petersburg, and Quebec Lathwood 
Prepared Flooring 
20,000 Palings 
With other Goods. 
Catalogues will be issued on the Week of Sale. 
F. K. BARNES & SONS, Brokers. 
Canons’ Marsh, Bristol, December 4th, 1861. 


The Remaining very valuable FREEHOLD ESTATES of the late 
Mr. James Smith, at Peckham, in the County of Surrey. 


SSRS. DANIEL CRONIN & SON 


respectfully announce that they are directed by the Devisees 
and Executors to SELL by AUCTION, at GARRAWAY’S, shortly, 
in twenty-six lots, the remaining FREEHOLD ESTATES of the late 
Mr. James Smith, comprehending the valuable BUILDING LAND, 
most eligibly situate near to the Rosemary Branch Tavern, and which 
will be inevitably one of the best and most improving portions of 
Peckham, The roads already formed present excellent building front- 
ages, and are decidedly the best, and will be the most frequented 
means of access between Peckham and the Old Kent-road, which will 
be materially advanced by the great local improvements now in con- 
t lation.—Particulars are in progress. 











WEST HAM, ESSEX.—Valuable Freehold Building and A 


No. 1, Vernon-place, Bloomsbury-square, W.C. Nov. 27, 1861. 


—_—__—= 


O BUILDERS and OTHERS.—TO pr 


SOLD or LET, for ninety-nine years, or yearly, at 0 
guineas per annum, a substantial but not quite fished out? 
built for a hunting-box, six rooms, three stalls, coach-house on 
acres all freehold ; a mile from Halstead, a market and manufacturin, 
town, forty-six miles from London. Lies high, dry, and most health: . 
Also, twenty-eight Acres with adjoining, with brick-earth, and mek 
eligible for small cottages and land allotments,much required, Two 
thirds of the price may remain on mortgage at 4 percent, 4 

H. ROSE, Esq. 2, Tanfield-court, Temple, 


BUILDING LAND in the City.— 1) 


OWNERS of small CITY PROPERTY.—WANTED to pup. 
CHASE the FREEHOLD (with possession) of LAND or old houses, in 
the City of London, to form a site suitable for the erection of stablin, 
Particulars and terms to be sent to Mr. N.S. JOSEPH, Architect, 
Kast India Chambers, Leadenhall-street, E.C ’ 


O BUILDERS and OTHERS.—TO LET 


some partially erected CARCASES ; also BUTLDING LAND, a 
a very eligible estate near the Richmond-road, Dalston. Term, 99 
years. Ground-rents low. Cash and bricks advanced, if reqnited,— 
For further pirticulars, apply to Mr. GEORGE CLARKSON, 9a, 
Great St. Helen’s, City. ? 


AUXHALL GARDENS ESTATE T0 
BE LET for BUILDING.—Messrs, DRIVER beg to inform the 
Public that the above desirable Estate having very recently changed 
proprietors, they have received directions TO LET the same on 
BUILDING LEASES, for Terms of 99 Years, at very reduced Ground 
Rents, the whole possessing most excellent sites for building, with 
the principal roads and sewers formed. Plans may be seen, and 
further information obtained, on application to Mr. EDMESTON, 
Architect, 5, Crown-court, Old Broad-street; of Messrs. WH 
Estate Agents, Kennington-cross; and of Messre. DRIVER, §ur- 
veyors, Land Agents, and Aucti 3, 5, Whitehall, 8.W. 


[10 COACH BUILDERS and OTHERS, 


tensive and commanding PREMISES TO BE LET, at No, 
78, WELLS STREET (four floors from Oxford-street), comprising 
three magnificent floors, 74 feet by 29 feet, suitable for a coach. 
builder, cabinetmaker, &c.—Apply at the Premises. 


OUTH PETHERTON ABBEY, 


SOMERSET.—TO BE SOLD by PRIVATE CONTRACT, the 
whole of the magnificent RUINS of the above Abbey: consistin 
of Hambdon-hill stone windows, door-jambs, chimney-jambs 
heads, quoins, and other stone-work, richly carved and moulded; also 
the old hall roof, framed in oak, date about 1400 A.D. and one of the 
finest examples of that period.—For further particulars, and to treat 
for the same, spply to Messrs. HAGGETT & POCKLINGTON, Archi- 
tects and Surveyors, Sherborne, Dorset, 


OUGHTON, ESSEX.—TO BE SOLD, at 
a reasonable price, and either singly or in pairs, SIX FREE- 
HOLD semi-detached VILLAS, in of a substantial 
ornamental character, with gardens in front and rear, within three 
minutes’ walk of Loughton Station on the Woodford Line, with 
termini in London, at Bishopsgate-street and Fenchurch-street. To 
builders the above is well worthy their attention as an investment, 
and offers a good opportunity to a private buyer, for obtaining a resi- 
dence finished to his own taste at a comparatively moderate outlay, 
The Proprietor has no objection to let the whole or half of the 





























ag Land, near to a railway station, containing together about 


ESSRS. NORTON, HOGGART, & TRIST 


have received instructions from the Trustees of Mrs Lawrence 

© offer for SALE, at the MART, on FRIDAY, DECEMBER 13th, 
at TWELVE o'clock, in two lots, very valuable FREEHOLD PRO- 
PERTIES, situate at West Ham, within a few minutes’ walk of the 
Btratford-bridge Station, on the North Woolwich Railway, and 
within easy access of the City, either by omnibus or rail. ~A 
valuable Freehold enclosure of Building Land, situate near the West 
Ham Abbey Print Works, having a considerable frontage to the 
Abbey-road, and containing 3a. 2r. Op. Lot 2. Two Freehold en- 
elosures of rich Marsh Land (near to lot 1), abutting upon the pro- 
London, Tilbury, and Southend Branch Railway, and con- 

ining 7a. Or.15p. The whole is in the occupation of Mr. Thomas 
Wagstaff, as yearly tenant. May be viewed, and particulars had, of 
Messrs. HOLMES & IMPEY, Solicitors, 12, Bedford-row, W.C.; of 
Messrs, SEWELL & CO. Solicitors, Cirencester; J. KAYES, Esq. 
Abbey Print Works, West Ham, near Stratford ; at the Mart ; and of 
— NORTON, HOGGART, & TRIST, 62, Old Broad-street, Royal 

change. 





METROPOLITAN IMPROVEMENTS.—SPITALFIELDS.—Very im- 
portant and valuable FREEHOLD BUILDING LAND, with exten- 
sive Froniages to the new street called Commercia!-street, leading 
from Shoreditch to Spitalfields Church, Whitechapel, and the 
London Docks, 


SSRS. NORTON, HOGGART, & TRIST 


have received instructions from the Hon. the Commissioners 
of her Majesty’s Board of Works to offer for SALE, at the MART, on 
FRIDAY, DECEMBER 13, at TWELVE, in 18 lots, the following valu- 
able FREEHOLD PROPERTY, viz.:—Lot 1. A Plot of Building 
Land, having a frontage of 42 feet 9 inches to Commercial-street, 
together with Three Dwelling-houses thereon (two with shops), Nos. 1, 
2, and 3, Fashion-street. Lot 2. A Plot of Building Land, adjoining 
Lot 1, having a frontage of 87 feet to Commercial-street, by a front- 
age of 54 feet to Flower and Dean streets. Lots 3 and 4. Two Plots of 
Building Land, having a frontage of 154 feet to Commercial-street. 
Lots 5 and 6. Two Plots of Building Land, having tage of 141 


WICKHAM FARM BRICKFIELDS, Strood, Rochester.—To CON- 
TRACTOKS, BUILDERS, and OTHERS.—About 700,000 Bricks, 
comprising best and rough stocks, pickings, place, and bats.—TO BE 
SOLD by AUCTION, by 


al 

ESSRS. COOMBES & EVENDEN, on 

FRIDAY, the 13th of DECEMBER, 1861, by order of Messrs. 
J.J. &@G. Parker, at TWELVE for ONE o’clock, on the PREMISES, 
in lots from 10,000 to 15,000 each, contiguous to a wharf on the river 
Medway, and may be run on board.—May be viewed three days prior 
to the sale, and catalogues had on the Premises ; at the principal Inns 
in the neighbourhood ; and of the Aucti rood, hester.— 
A luncheon will be provided. 


TO BUILDERS, ENGINEERS, CONTRACTORS, AND OTHERS.— 
RE FISHER & McLEAN, 


’ 
FI BANKRUPTS, REIGATE, SUKREY. 
ESSRS. E. & H. LUMLEY are instructed 

by the Assignees to SELL by AUCTION, on the Premises, 
Yard, and Workshups, BELL STREET, Reigate, on TUESDAY and 
WEDNESDAY, DECEMBER 10 and 11, at TWELVE for ONE each 
day, 360 Lots of BUILDING MATERIALS, stock in trade, valuable 
plant, steam machinery, timber, bricks, ironmongery, wall-paper, bar 
and other iron, drain-pipes, tiles, and a vast quantity of miscellaneous 
effects.—May be viewed. Catalogues at the Place of Sale, and at the 
Auction Offices, 67, Chancery-lane, 














UILDING PLOTS.—To HOTEL- 


KEEPERS, BUILDERS, WHARFINGERS, and OTHERS.— 
The Wardens and Assistants of Rochest ridge are prepared TO 
LET on LEASES, for 75 Years, the Site of a part of the present 
Crown Inn and Buildings adjoining, for the erection of an Hotel 
thereon, and other undisposed of PLOTS of LAND in the City of 
Rochester, situate at both ends of Rochester Bridge, and are desirous 
of receiving TENDERS for the same, Lithographed plans and parti- 
culars, with conditions of letting, may be obtained, upon application 
to Messrs. ESSELL, KNIGHT, & ARNOLD, Solicitors, the Precinct, 








a 

feet 6 inches to Commercial-street. , 8. and 9. Three Plots of 
Building Land, having a frontage of 185 feet 6 inches to Commercial- 
street. Lots 10,11, and 12. Three Plots of Building Land, having a 
frontage of 206 feet to Commercial-street. Lot 13. A Plot of Building 
Land, having a frontage of 40 feet to Commercial-street, by a frontage 
depth of 79 feet to Wentworth-street. Lot 14 A Plot of Building 
Land, having a frontage of 85 feet to Commercial-street, by a frontage 
depth of 50 feet to Wentworth-street, and a frontage of 75 feet to 
Rose-lane, in the rear. Lots 15,16,and 17. Three Plots of Building 
Land, having a frontage of 269 feet 6 inches to Commercial-street. 
Lot 18. A Plot of Building Land, having a frontage of 33 feet to Com- 
mercial-street, together with a Dwelling-house thereon, situate in 
Shepherd-street.—-May be viewed, and particulars, with plans, had at 
the Office of Works, 12, Whitehall-place ; of JOHN GARDINFR, Esq. 
5, Whitehall-place ; of J. PENNETHORNE, Esa. 7, Whitehall-yard ; 
at the Mart ; and of Messrs. NORTON, HOGGART, & TRIST, 62, Old 
Broad-street, Royal Exchange, 





PUBLIC OFFICES EXTENSION.—FIGHTH SALE OF BUILDING 


MATERIALS.| 
MESSES. GLASIER & SON are favoured 


with instructions from the Commissioners of Her Majesty’s 
Works and Public Buildings to SELL by AUCTION, on the PRE- 
MISES, on TUESDAY, DECEMBER 17th, the valuable BUILDING 
MATERIALS of nine houses, being No. 18, South Parade, St. James’s 
Park, and Nos, 8 and 10 to 16, Fludyer-street : comprising about 
$00,000 capital stock bricks, a large quantity of plain tiles, sound 
timber in roofs, floors, &c. wainscoting, Venetian and other sashes 
and frames, and French casements, some fitt with plate-glass, 
capital statuary and marble chimney-pieces, with bright front and re- 
gister stoves, several tons of lead, stone balconies, paving, coping, iron 
railings, ranges, &c. Particular attention is requested to the very 
superior character of some of the fittings in this sale-——May be viewed 
day prior and morning of sale, and catalogues had at the Office of 
Works, 12, Whitehall-place ; of JAMES PENNETHORNE, Esq. 7, 
Whitehall-yard; on the Premises; at Garraway’s; and of the 
Auctioneers, 41, Charing-cross, 8, W. 


ter; and of MARTIN BULMER, Esq. Architect, Maidstone 
and Strood. Sealed Tenders are to be delivered at the Offices of 
Messrs. ESSELL, KNIGHT, & ARNOLD, on or before TUESDAY, 
the 3lst day of DECEMBER next, by S1X o’clock in the afternoon, 
addressed to the Wardens of Rochester Bridge, and endorsed ‘‘ Ro- 
chester Bridge Estates,” “Tenders for Building Plots,” &c. The 
Wardens and Assistants do not bind themselves to accept the highest 
or any Tender. 

Rochester, 16th November, 1861. 


O SPECULATORS, BUILDERS, and 

OTHERS.—Several PLOTS of eligible BUILDING LAND TO 
BE LET on Lease, for a term of ninety-nine years.—For full particu: 
lars apply to Mr. HENRY MOLYNEUX, Architect, 19, Bishopsgate- 
street Within, E.C. Money advanced at the rate of about 70 per cent. 


(t UILDHALL, London, 26th November, 


1861.—The Committee for Letting the Bridge House Estates 
will meet at Guildhall on FRIDAY, the 13th DECEMBER next, at 
TEN o'clock precisely, to receive PROPOSALS for REPAIRING 
LEASES of several HOUSES, Nos. 55, 56, 57, Bermondsey New-road ; 
and Nos, 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, 8, 9, 10, 11. 12, 13, York-street, Bermondsey New- 
road, and a house, No. 67, Hercules-buildings, Lambeth, in the county 
of Surrey.—Plans of the property may be seen, and forms of Tender 
obtained, upon application at the Architect's Office, Guildhall. 
FERDINAND BRAND, Comptroller. 


UILDHALL, 26th November, 1861.— 


The Committee for Letting the City Lands will meet at 
Guildhall, on WEDNESDAY, the llth DECEMBER next, at ONE 
o'clock precisely, to receive PROPOSALS for LEASE of a HOUSE, 
No. 2, Broad-street-buildings, in the City of London; and a House, 
No. 91, Gosweil-street, in the County of Middlesex. Plans of the pro- 
perty may be seen, and forms of Tender obtained, upon application 
at the Architect’s Office, Guildhall. 

FERDINAND BRAND, Comptroller. 














WESTMINSTER BRIDGE APPROACHES.—FOURTH SALE OF 
ILDING MATERIALS. 


BU 
ESSRS. GLASIER & SON are favoured 


with instructions from the Commissioners of her Majesty’s 
Works and Public Buildings, to SELL by AUCTION, on the PRE- 
MISES, on TUESDAY, DECEMBER 10, at TWELVE for ON&, the 
valuable BUILDING MATERIALS of THREE HOUSES, Nos. 9, 10, 
and 11, New Palace-yard : comprising about 250,000 capital stock 
bricks, plain and pan tiles, sound timber in roofs, floors, &c. ; floor- 
ing, wainscoting, doors, sashes and frames, marble and other chimney- 
pieces, kitchen ranges, register and other stoves, York and other 
ving, several tons of lead, fixtures and fittings.— May be viewed the 
ay prior and morning of sale; and catalogues had at the Office of 
Wor! 8, 12, Whitehall-place ; of JAMES PENNETHORNE, Esq. 7, 
Whitehall-yard ; on the Premises; at Garraway’s ; and of the Auc- 
tioneers, 41, Charing-cross, 8.W. 





UILDING LAND.—TO BE LET, on 
; eligible terms, a FEW PLOTS at MOUNT PLEASANT, near 
Crouch End, Hornsey, having a frontage'to main road, and commanding 
extensive views.—For terms, &c. apply to Mr. T. W. CONSTANTINE, 
Architect, 8, New Ormond-street, near Bedford-row, Holborn, W.C. 


O MASONS and SLATERS.—TO BE 


LET, a HOUSE and YARD, with immediate possession. Small 
Stock of Stone and Slate, including Slate Sawing Machine, only 22?. 
No. 2, Beaufort-place, Battersea-bridge. 


USWELL-HILL and HORNSEY-RoOAD. 


BUILDING LAND TO BE LET, at a moderate ground rent. 
Apply to Mr. TRUEFITT 4, Essex-court, Temple. 











purchase-money remain on mortgage at five per cent. having a 
sufficient guarantee as to ccmpletion in case the whole purchase- 
money should be required, or the Proprietor will have no objection to 
sink any part of the purchase-money on a ground-rent, at five per 
cent.—Apply personally, or by letter, to the Proprietor, Mr. MILLS, 
at his Office, No. 3a, Brunswick-place, City-road ; or personally, on 
sige at his private residence at Loughton, adjoining the 
property, 


ANOR of DULWICH. — ALLEYN'S 


COLLEGE ESTATE.—The Governors of Alleyn’s College are 

now prepared to LET a PORTION of the ESTATE in Plots for Build- 

ing purposes.—Plans may be seen and particulars obtained from 

= po BARRY, Esq. College Surveyor, at 27, Sackville-street, 
‘ice: y. 








M R. W. FORD, Consulting Brick, Tile, and 
Pottery Engineer, Southborough, near Kingston-on-Thames, 
Surrey (Office, 27, Aldersgate-street, City, E.C.), respectfully informs 
noblemen, gentlemen, estate agents, and others, that he TESTS 
CLAYS, Ironst Li t , and other Minerals, and sends speci- 
mens of same to any part ; supplies engines, brick, tile, and drain- 
pipe machines, pug-mills, travelling pans and crushing rollers, 
plungers for washing foul clays; he erects brickworks, potteries, and 
kilns on a new and improved principle. Machines and workmen 

always ready, and sent to any part of the globe, 
PATENT 


UNNETT’S CRITERION 
CONTINUOUS FEED 
BRICK, TILE, and PIPE MACHINE. 
Adapted for hand, horse, or steam-power, will make one-third more 
in quantity of first-class goods, in solid and hollow bricks, tiles, 
pipes, &c. unan any other machine of the same cost and working 
expenses. They are easily managed, and will not get out of order. 
Licences to Manufacture granted for certain districts. 
For price and particulars, apply to BUNNETT & CO, Engineers and 
Founders, Deptford, Kent, 8.E. ; and 17, Queen-street, London, E.C. 


O BE SOLD, 200,000 of good RED 


BRICKS. They can be delivered at any station on Colne Valley, 
Eastern Counties, or Eastern Union railways.—For price, &. apply 
to Mr. HILTON, Sible Hedingham, Essex. 


pe tees— BEST KILN-BURNT 
COMMON. 


WHITE FACING BRICKS OF FINE QUALITY. 
WHITE AND RED CUTTERS. 
FANCY MOULDED WHITE BRICKS. 
PLAIN AND FANCY RIDGE TILES. ; 
At the EAST COWES PARK KILNS, on the River Medina, 
Isle of Wight. 


FRE BRICKS, LUMPS, and TILES, of 


every description, 


JOHN NEWTON & CO. 


HONDURAS WHARF, 74, BANKSIDE, SOUTHWARK, 8.E. 
Beg to solicit the patronage of C , Gas Companies, Engineers, 
Builders, &c, &c, 
Depdt for Ramsay’s Newcastle Fire Bricks, Clay Retorts, Sanitary 
Fipes, Chimney Tops, Dutch Clinkers, &c, at the lowest prices. 
Shipping orders ted with despatch 
































RICKS ! BRICKS !—TO BE SOLD, Four 


Million Good STOCKS.—For particulars, apply to Mr. H. D. 
AUSTIN, No. 34, Upper Hyde Park-gardens, W. 


EE MOOR FIRE-BRICKS.—These Fire- 

Bricks have been found superior to any others for Gas, ts 
Chemical, and Smeliing purposes, and in any business or manulay- 
ture where an intense heat is required.—For testimonials and — 
particulars, apply to M. J, LAY, at the Company’s Office, 4, Fen-court, 
Fenchurch-street, E.C. 


RICKS.—ONE MILLION capital 
STOCKS, at 19s. and lds. per thousend, cleaned and a 

Apply at the Buildings, now pulling down, Redcross-street, Boroug 

Market; or at Mr. C. F. SMYRK’S Offices, 108, Fleet-street, City. 


—! 

















Loypon :—Printed by CHanies Wyman, Printer, at the Printing — 
of COX & WYMAN, Nos. 74nd 75, Great Queen-street, L “ot w 
inn-fields, in the Parish of St. Giles-in-the-fields ; and publisher’ 
the said CHARLES Wyman, at the Offico of “The BUILDER, paged 
York-street, in the Parish of St. Paul, Covent-garden, both 








County of Middlesex.—Saturday, December 7, 1961. 








